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American Can 


It takes good cans 
to keep canned. foods good 


ACKERS’ cans cost a small 
fraction of the value of a 
season’s pack. But they have 
a great deal to do with the 
welfare of the pack—with its 


—millions of her—that she 
can get what she wants in 
canned foods. 


Give her the kind of canned 


quality as tested in the con- 
sumer’s kitchen. 


The housewife wants her 
money’s worth. She also 
wants wholesome and appe- 
tizing foods. She has learned 


foods she wants—give her 
quality canned foods—and 
the industry prospers. 


Good cans are a form of in- 
surance. They safeguard your 


pack and your reputation. 


American Can Company takes pride in making good cans 
and all that goes with them—good deliveries, good closing 
equipment, and good service to match. These are our particular 
functions, and our chief share in promoting quality canned foods. 
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JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


Phoenix Bidg. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 LTIMORE, MD. 


CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
YEAR 1923-1924 


President 
Vice-President. 
Treasurer, 
Secretary, 


W. H. Killian. 

C. Burnett Torsch 
Leander Langrall 
William F. Assau. 


COMMITTEES 


Executive Committee, 


Arbitration Committee. 
Committee on Commerce, 
Committee on Legislation, 
Committee on Claims. 
Hospitality Committee, 


Brokers’ Committe, 


Committee on Agriculture, 


Counsel. 
Chemist. 


Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 

D. H. Stevenson, 
Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F. 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 

E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 
Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 
grall, R. S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 

W: E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 

F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 

William Silver, H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 

Jno. C. Beeuwkes 

Leroy V. Strasburger 
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Made By The 
John R. Mitchell Co. 
Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 


Pineapple Grater 
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HERCULES SANITARY FLEXIBLE STEEL CONVEYOR 
The sanitary belt with the square mesh. Used for all conveying purposes, on Sorting 
| Tables, Scalders, Washers and Exhausters. Made any size. Easily cleaned and durable. 
If your dealer doesn’t handle, write for catalogue and prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
LA PORTE MAT & MFG. CO. La Porte, Indiana 
& 


LANDRETH GARDEN SEEDS 


SPOT OR 1923 CROP SEEDS 


We have for spot delivery, a few Alaskas, Green 

Admirals. These are all short. 

Sweet Corn is short. We still have some however. 
Write us for prices. 


We also have the following for spot delivery —— 
Peas Okra Cabbage Cucumber 
Corn Tomato Spinach Snap Beans 
Beet Squash. Pumpkin Cauliflower 

Dwarf Lima Beans 


Or any other varieties you may want. 


FUTURE OR 1924 CROP SEED 


When ready to place your Contract order for 
delivery after 1924 crop is harvested, write us for 
prices. 

If we had not grown good seeds, given fair prices and 
careful attention to business, we would not be the 
oldest Seed House in America, as this is our | 39th 


year in the business. 


D. LANDRETH SEED COMPANY 
BRISTOL, PA. 


Business Established 1784 
*139 years in the Seed Business. 
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abo THE KIEFER 
The machine that nn CATSUP FILLER 
does better work 
at higher speed and Made with 12, 18, or 24 filling tubes; 


capacity 40 to140 bottles a minute; en- 
tirely automatic. 


This new machine, on which hundreds 
of thousands of bottles of catsup were 
packed last season, has many advantages 
which no catsup bottler can afford to over- 
look, if he wants to fill his catsup at low- 
er cost, put out a pack of better-filled 
bottles, and overcome the many troubles 
of catsup filling. 

All air is withdrawn from bottles; they 
are filled to any height desired, even level 
full; solid pack; no perceptible loss in tem- 
perature when filling. 

Will not fill broken bottles; no slop or 
waste; no open tank; nothing to take apart 
when cleaning. 

These are just a few of the important 
features of this machine. Write for full 
details. 


The Karl Kiefer Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


lower cost. 


353 E. 2nd. St., Los Angeles, Cal, | 


The New 1924 Model Monitor Baas Pea Grader 


Has Superior Merit. 


for it has ball bearing pitmans, eliminating 
loose pitman bearings. It has big grading 
surface in the right shape to grade---the 
peas are bound to get into the right grades. 
It has an anti---bounding device---the peas 
are held close to the screen. 


The 1924 improvements give many other 
advantages and if you are fortunate enough 
to have the 1924 model, you will realize 
that at last, you have a real pea grader. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 
A. K. ROBINS & CO. 


BROWN BOGGS Led. 


Ont. P. O. Drawer 25 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 


KING SPRAGUE CO. 
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Use H D Boxes 


Low in Cost-- High in Safety 


ERE are the most efficient and satisfactory 
boxes ever made for carrying canned goods 
shipments. Specially constructed for canned goods, 
their firm and sturdy walls keep the cans from roll- 
ing and wedging in transit and delivers them clean, 
unscratched and undented at destination. 


LTS AT, 


You will welcome H & D Canned Goods Boxes 
for their lower initial cost, their convenience in 
handling and the minimizing of storage space. 


White today for our free “Canners Shipping Book”. 
Menton your sizes and we'll send quotations and 
free samples. No oblgations for this service. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO. 


Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 
800 Water St. Sandusky, Ohio 


CANADIAN ADDRESS: TORONTO 


THE CANNING TRADE 


SALT OF QUALITY 


**Gives The Flavor-—— You Favor.’’ 


CHEMICAL and analytical tests have proved 
that KERR quality is best for canning. 


A generous sample is yours for the asking. A 
free trial will convince you that it is pure and 
economical to use. 


Order Your Sample of KERR’S 
Special Canners Salt Today. 


Baltimore 


King St. Subway & Hanna Ave. 


Alexander Kerr, Bro. & Co. Inc. 


Refineries: PIFFARD,N. Y. 
Philadelphia 


ELIMINATED. 


Only machine with an automatic stop. 
brine. Longest lived filler at least repair cost. 


to dirt and flies. Safety shearing pin in pulley instead of head. Has no hopper 
agitator to cut and crush tender peas. 


Impossible to overfill can wilh either brine or peas. 


Has less than half the number of parts of any other pea filler. Only machine 
where brine is cut off automatically when filler stops. 


entirely enclosed and cannot leak brine regardless of wear. 
All materials carefully selected and tested, finished workmanship bv skilled mechanics. 
Has no open brine tank to overflow; brine shut-off not dependent upon float valves; no stuffing boxes. 


Hansen Canning Machinery Corporation, 


Cedarburg, Wisconsin. 


HANSEN PEA AND BEAN FILLER 
1924 MODEL 


i Interchangeable for No. 1, 14, 2, 24 & 3 cans; also built for No. 10 cans. 


THE 1924 MODEL HANSEN FILLER IS UNQUESTIONABLY THE SMALL- 
EST, SIMPLEST, MOST EFFICIENT AND PERFECT PEA FILLER THAT 
HAS EVER BEEN BUILT. EVERY UNDESIRABLE FEATURE OF OTHER 
FILLERS AND THE “OLD STYLE” HANSEN HAS BEEN ENTIRELY 


Separate control of both peas and 
No open brine tank exposed 


Mixing head and briner 
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AYARS 1924 EFFICIENT 
HOT WATER EXHAUSTER 


No steam spray to bleach the fruit. 
Closed coil with boiler pressure giving 212° heat over cans. 


Straight line----Small floor space. 


Hot water exhaust is necessary. 
Endorsed by National Canners Laboratory at Washington. 
Takes all size cans without any adjustment. 


Made in four sizes to suit your requirements. 


Moderate cost. 


Write for Circular giving cut, full descriptions, sizes etc. 


Give us length of time you want to exhaust and capacity re- 
quired and we will be glad to quote on machine suitable for 
your requirements. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY 


Salem, New Jersey 
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THE CANNING TRADE. 


Heekin Cans Meet Every Requirement 


eo years the Heekin Can Co. has 
made good on its contracts in both 
quality and service. 


Many large canners are enjoying 
their canning seasons and saving money 
by using Heekin Cans. For these 
cans are exceptionally satisfactory - - 
the strongest cans made. They pre- 
vent loss of time and money. 


There isa Heekin Can for every 
need, from the small fruit and vege- 


table cans to the large lard or sorghum 
containers. 


Mother nature specifies the crop you 
will pack. Heekin Cans will be deliv- 
ered at your door to meet these speci- 
fications. 


Let us know your estimated canning 
requirements and we will gladly send 
you complete information. Write to- 
day to 


THE HEEKIN CAN CO. 


New, 6th & Culvert Sts. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 
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“CAN YOU BEAT IT” 


THE GIANT PEA WASHER 


Price, $125.00 Net f.o.b. Saginaw 


It iscompactly built, occupies a small space 
and accomplishes the work in a _ thorough 
manner. 


The reel is constructed of 16 Gauge Zine 
mounted upon heavy angle iron rings, making 
a strong reel. The perforations are $" wide, 
1" long, the long way of the slot running around 
the reel, which reduces clogging of the perfora- 
tions. All bearings Babbitt metal, provided with 
grease cups. 


The washer can be fed or driven from either 
end by reversing the reel. 


Spray waterpipe with }" opening and spray 
head prevents clogging and supplies abundance 
of water. Fitted with circle drip pan that is 
easily removed. 


The drive shaft runs at right angle to the 
length of the reel. Two pairs of mitre gears 


drive the shafts that carry the reel, making a 
perfect and positive drive. 


DIMENSIONS OF WASHER: 


74" 
34" 
40" 
DIMENSIONS OF REEL: 
Length with Discharge.............. oe 


Receiving opening, 12" diameter. 

18" from lower side of opening to the floor 
or base. 

Driving Pulley 18x3 inches. 


Speed, 120to 150 R. P.M. Shipping weight, 
500 lbs. 


Tight and Loose Pulleys, $3.00 extra. 


Forty Foot, Eight Reel, Pea Grader $1200.00 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Michigan 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


THE JOURNAL of the CANNING and ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
Established 1878 


PUBLISHED EVERY MONDAY BY 


THE TRADE COMPANY 


ARTHUR I. JUDGE - - - - Manager and Editor 
107 South Frederick St. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Telephone Plaza 2698 


Packers are invited and requested to use the columns of 
THE CANNING TRADE for inquiries and discussions among them- 
selves on all matters pertaining to their business. 


Business communications from all sections are desired, but 
anonymous letters will be ignored. ARTHUR I. JUDGE, Editor. 


THE CANNING TRADE is the only paper published exclusively 
in the interest of the Canned Food Packers of the United States 
and Canada. Now in its 47th year. 

TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Payable in advance, on receipt of bill. Sample copy free. 


- - $3.00 
Canada, - - - - - - - - - $4.00 
Foreign, - - - - - $5.00 


Extra copies, when on hand, 10 cents each. 


ADVERTISING RATES—According to space and location. 

Make all Drafts or Money Orders payable to THE TRADE Co. 

Address all communications to THE CANNING TRADE, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Entered at Postoffice Baltimore, Md., as second-class mail 
matter. 
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EDITORIALS 


WOULD THERE WERE MORE OF THEM— 

That “peppy” little house-organ, The Optimist, 

representing the Campbell Soup Co., of which 
W.S. Wheeler, assistant to President Dorrance, is the 
editor, expresses a sentiment in its March number 
which we heartily echo. It is a tribute to Senator 
“Bert” M. Fernald, once president of the National Can- 
ners’ Association, always a canner of good corn and 
other products, and for many years senator from 
Maine, but most of all distinguished because he is a 
business man in the Senate. For years business men 
have been more or less disgusted with affairs at Wash- 
ington, and possibly never more so than today; but 
whatelse could have been expected when we turn “the 
greatest business on earth,” as our Government has 
been rightfully termed, over to such a gathering of men 
as now represent us in both the House and the Senate. 
“Politics and the country be damned” would not be the 
motto at Washington if we had business men repre- 
senting us instead of second class lawyers and worse. 
As editor Wheeler intimates Senator Fernald stands 
out above his fellow legislators like a towering oak; he 
takes his job seriously ; knows and realizes what is best 
and most needed for the progress of this great nation, 
and does not give a “hang’ for his political fences if 


they run counter to the greatest good for the greatest 
number. 


There will be those narrow minded enough to hint 
that the trade journal is not the place for politics; but 
if there is anything more needed to the safety and per- 
manency of all business than a change in our method 
of electing our representatives—a change from the 
cheap-rate politician to the business man of well-known 
ability—-we know not what it could be. We are in the 
grasp of the politician and we must get out, for so long 
as the politician rules few good business men will waste 
their time and energy in attempting to serve the people. 
If we business men would but give the affairs of our 
country the consideration we owe them, we would not 
only be doing our mere duty but we would be safe- 
guarding all business, ours included. We would then 
see that there were more Fernalds among our law 


aber That task should be accomplished by this 
Fall. 


We quote the article in question: 
A Business Man in the Senate 

“The farmer, the grocer and the canner 
have a loyal and understanding champion in 
Senator Bert M. Fernald, of Maine. A suc- 
cessful farmer and canner, Senator Fernald 
is a business man of ability and experience— 
one of the few in the Senate. And he re- 
gards legislation from the point of view of a 
business man rather than from that of a 
lawyer. 

“As a canner of Maine sweet corn, he has 
introduced his product throughout the world. 
Maine canned corn does not owe its enviable 
prestige so much to the favoring influences of 
soil and climate as to the successful preserva- 
tion of the delicate flavors of fresh corn 
achieved by Senator Fernald and other leaders 
of the industry in that state, and to the ad- 
mirable standards of quality and cleanliness 
which they have established. 

“Not only has he built up an important 
business for himself, but he has largely aided 
in the development of a great industry, an 
industry that supplies a stable market for the 
product of Maine farms and adds greatly to 


the prosperity of the farmers and of the whole 
community. 


“During his term as president of the Na- 
tional Canners Association he originated the 
scientific research work of that organization 
and did much to increase its strength and 
prestige as well as to promote constructive 
publicity. 

“He has had broad experience in public 
affairs, serving one term as representative in 
the State Legislature and two terms as State 
Senator. He was governor of Maine in 
1909-10 and has represented that State in the 
Senate since 1916. 

“He is connected, either as chairman or 
member, with various important Senate com- 
mittees, and is very active on the Interstate 
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Commerce Committee, for which his business 
training has admirably fitted him. He is well 
equipped to deal with all commercial questions 
and, as a matter of fact, would make a great 
Secretary of Commerce. 

“Mr. Fernald is the first Senator to reach 
the office building in the morning and among 
the last to leave it at night. He is so con- 
scientious in keeping abreast of his work that 
he is known as ‘The Senator with the Clean 
Desk.’ 


“His first-hand knowledge of the food in- 
dustry has made him the chosen spokesman 
and representative of all its branches. 


“His influence may always be counted on 
in favor of things constructive, sound, whole- 
some and conservative; and he is the sleepless 
foe of dirt and slackness and graft in busi- 
ness—public or private. 


“Mr. Fernald is a representative of the 
very best type of New England business man, 
and it would be a great thing if there were 
more men of his stamp in public life.” 


OT LIKELY TO BE ENFORCED—“The Na- 

tion’s Business” in its March issue, speaking of 

the decision by Attorney General Daugherty, on 
the matter of trade associations, says: 

Reactions by the trade press to the recent Hoover- 
Daugherty correspondence with regard to collection and 
distribution of statistics by trade associations are re- 
markably unified, and in general manifest themselves in 
a frankly expressed belief that Mr. Daugherty’s reply 
is merely an opinion, with no “thou shalt not” quality, 
expressed or implied, or that, granted Mr. Daugherty 
wished to enforce this opinion as a ruling, the courts 
most certainly would sustian the trade association’s 
right to gather and disseminate information. 


All men know that Secretary Hoover is a business 
man and has done everything in his power to remove 
the shackles from business—put there by the poli- 
ticians. That old bromide “competition is the life of 
trade,” has been shown up as the reverse of the truth 
more often than not, and that in truth, co-operation, 
rightly controlled, is the life of trade. The Sherman 
law which aimed to stiffle rtade through the prohibition 
of essential statistics and co-operation within Jines of 
industry, had to be thrown on the scrap keap in time of 
war, when the Government needed the maximum in 
business efficiency ; and if it was impossible during war 
it is equally impossible during peace, if trade is to 
reach its maximum. It should be modified to permit 
co-operation along legitimate lines, and Secretary 
Hoover knows this and has worked to that end. 

Not a few of our Associations have been worried 
over this reported ruling of the famous Mr. Daugherty 
and we are glad to note that popular opinion, and Mr. 
Hoover, are not in sympathy with him. This being so 
industry will, in all probability, not be molested in the 
pursuit of those proper statistics necessary to the right- 
ful conduct of any business. Associations have pro- 
gressed, just as individuals have progressed, and they 
have sought to act as collectors, and distributors, of 
those vital statistics upon which their businesses en- 
tirely depend; which means operating in the light of 
knowledge instead of guessing and gambling, and it is 
to be hoped that in this enlightened day we will not see 
our Government acting like a blind despot, and no one 
believes it will. Mr. Daugherty’s opinion will not be 
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- sustanied, and the Associations may go on with their 


work, so long as it is honest and above board, and that 
is all that is asked. 


HAT OF THE BIG COMBINATIONS?—For 

the past couple of years the air has been pretty 

constantly filled with rumors of combinations of 
canners in Baltimore City, down on the ’Shore, and 
elsewhere. What of them? It is now said that the 
first big movement of this kind has died-aborning. 
Whether it has or not we do not know; we merely re- 
peat, it is said so. And in its wake comes other re- 
ports: that the Duponts, of powder fame, down in Del- 
aware, will corner all the tomato, and other canners, of 
that little State and probably others, etc., etc. And the 
usual suffix follows mention of this name, to the effect 
that what the Duponts attempt they usually perform, 
as they have the money. Possibly so; but it has been 
our observation that the Duponts are usually pretty 
certain where the dividends are coming from before 
they spend that well known money, and heretofore have 
been too wiley investors to be caught in a plan of co- 
operative tomato canners, because they know full well 
that as quickly as one tomato canner is bought out, 
another, if not the same one, will open up across the 
street. Picking up quick-silver with your fingers is an 
easy task compared to buying up tomato canneries, 
with a view to cornering that industry. We will be 
surprised if the Duponts attempt anything of the kind. 


“FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS.” 


A Fair Sample of What Has Brought Maryland’s Once 
Famous Oyster Business to Grief—Action, Not 
Talk, Needed to Restore the Oyster 
Business. 


Elsewhere we republish a report from Conserva- 
tion Commissioner Vickers, which seems to show the 
Chesapeake Bay oyster business to be in quite fair con- 
dition. Everybody else knows that it is not. Here 
is a letter from one who might be said to be “on the 
ground,” and besides displaying the real condition, he 


gives a good sample of what may be expected from 
our lawmakers. 


What has killed the oyster business? Politics! 


We take this from the letter columns of The Sun 
of March 4th, 1924: 


An Oyster Firm on Sinepuxent Bay Hopes the Chesapeake Oys- 
termen Will Profit by the Sad Experience of the Former. 

_ To the Editor of The Sun—Sir: An interesting indulgence 

in oyster propaganda now holds forth in your columns. A 

worthy (let us assume) statesman, Spence by name, asserts that 

“half the talk about oysters being so scarce amounts to nothing, 

When the price goes high enough oysters are always on hand.” 

The logic of it: In 1885 oysters were worth 25 cents per 
bushel and retailed for 15 cents a quart. The production that 
year ran up to and over 15,000,000 bushels. The present season 
has witnessed the highest prices ever paid in Maryland—as much 
as $1.50 a bushel, or six times the 1885 price. From competent 
authorities it is learned that Maryland will barely produce 3,000.- 
000 bushels of oysters this year. The correlation between high 
prices and output is self-evident. Prices sixfold find production 
less than one-fifth. What does this mean? 

W. T. Todd, of Chance, who states that Maryland hasn’t a 
dependable oyster bed for seed production, contrasts it with 
“beds in the Delaware Bay that will last for 1,000 years.” What 
an opportunity for travel! If there are finer seed beds than Tar 
Bay and the many river seed areas, I have never seen them, ex- 
cept possibly in the James River. The celebrated Whitstable in 


England and the Marennes in France pale into insignificance 

when compared. In our oyster planting business here in Worces- 

ter we have procured seed all the way from New York to the 
(Continued on page 40) 
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All Packers— 


Before Placing Contracts for 
Their Can Requirements 


SHOULD CONSIDER: 


First-QUALIT Y— 
Second—SERVICE— 
Third—EQUIPMENT— 


Our many years of experience in Can-making enable 
us to produce Cans of A-1 Quality. 


Our large and efficient corps of closing machine ex- 
perts, our location on two railroad sidings, our dock on 
the water-front enable us to give the Service required. 


Our connection with closing machine manufacturers 
enables us to furnish the latest, speediest and best 
closing machine Equipment. 


Can you see any reason for not letting us take care of 
your requirements in the manner you desire ? 


Put Your Troubles Up To Us 


Inquiries appreciated 


Metal Package Corporation of New York 
Executive Offices: 110 East 42nd Street, 
New York, City. 


PLANTS: 


Sanitary Cans: 
BALTIMORE MD. MASPETH, N. Y. BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Boyle Plant. 
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The Most Recent Studies In Processing 


Times and temperatures for Pumpkin—Beets—Tomatoes 
By Dr. W. D. Bigelow 
Chief, Research Laboratory—National Canners Association 


The following results of recent experiments and study were given in ad- 
dresses at the Buffalo Convention, but not recorded in our report, by re- 


quest of Dr. Bigelow. 


They have been furnished direct, now, and will 


be found very important, and worth careful keeping. 


THE PROCESSING OF PUMPKIN. 


N processing pumpkin there is a general tendency 
l to give a relatively longer cook to small cans than 
to those of larger size. The heat penetration of 
pumpkin is very slow, and a relatively long cook is 
therefore required for the larger sized cans as com- 
pared with that necessary to sterilize pumpkin in the 
smaller cans. On this account pumpkin in No. 10 cans 
that is given a process with sterilizing efficiency ap- 
proximately equal to that ordinarily given to No. 2 and 
3 cans will be probably darker in color. 

In order to overcome this condition some canners 
have reduced the temperature of their cook, not real- 
izing that by so doing they have also greatly decreased 
the sterilizing efficiency. I give below in tabular form 
processes for pumpkin believed to be of substantially 
equivalent sterilizing value cooked at different temper- 
atures and in cans of different sizes. 

Process time at retort temperature of 


Can 235 degrees 240 degrees 250 degrees 

Number. Minutes Minutes Minutes 

1 70 60 45 

2 85 70 55 

214 105 90 70 

3 115 95 75 

5 145 125 105 
10 195 170 140 


PROCESSING TOMATOES. 


N processing tomatoes the product is disinte- 

l grated more or less, and the amount of disinte- 
gration increases with the length of the process. 
The disintegration is greater in some seasons than in 
others; sometimes the tomatoes are cooked to pieces 
and the juice liberated to such an extent that there is 
a tendency to reduce the length of the process to such 
an extent that sterilization is not complete, and spoil- 


age results. This occurs with all methods of steriliza- 
tion. 


The spoilage of tomatoes also often results from 
the use of home-made sterilizing devices. This is 
probably applicable to tomatoes to a greater extent 
than to any other product. Home-made devices fre- 
quently are not heated in all portions to as high a tem- 
perature as is counted on by the processor. There is 


also sometimes a tendency to overtax the capacity of 
rotating cookers, thus reducing the length of the pro- 
cess to such an extent that a considerable percentage 
of the product is not sterilized. 

For all of these reasons, and probably for others, 
the amount of spoilage in canned tomatoes is higher 


than it should be. Many canners attach undue import- 
ance to the appearance of the product, and in attempti- 
ing to avoid disintegration of the product and the for- 
mation of free liquor go to the other extreme and ex- 
perience spoilage from under-processing. 

The only way in which this can be avoided is to 
bear in mind that the process is primarily intended for 
the purpose of sterilization, and that that end must. be 
secured at whatever sacrifice in the appearance of the 
product may be necessary. It is frequently found 
that the procedure can be so modified as to conserve 
the appearance of the product without decreasing the 
cook. The disintegration of tomatoes in processing 
is often due in large part to stacking them in the ware- 
house while still hot, and in such a way that they re- 
tain their heat. Many canners prefer to air-cool their 
tomatoes, but where this is done it is important that 
they be stacked in such a way as to afford ample venti- 
lation and permit the prompt cooling of the cans. 

Sometime ago the Research Laboratory inaugu- 
rated a study of the bacteria that causes the spoilage 
of tomatoes, from which it was hoped to obtain funda- 
mental information regarding this question similar to 
that which we have secured regarding processing of 
certain vegetables. It was hoped this work might have 
reached such a stage that some announcement of the 
results might be made at this time. This is not the 
case, but the results obtained are of considerable in- 
terest, and warrant the statement that when the work 
is completed we will be able to understand the pro- 
cessing of tomatoes in the same way that we now do 
the processing of corn and peas. It is hoped that 
some further statement regarding this matter may be 
made before the beginning of the coming canning sea- 
son. 

At present our ideas regarding the processing of 
tomatoes are drawn largely from our observations in 
commercial canning plants. Our present ideas of the 
process that should be given tomatoes are given in 
the tabular statement below. 

Tomato Processes. 


Open Bath Agitating Cooker 
Ordinary Stock. Firm and Closely Packed 
Q 


5 3. ¢ 8 8 

"ae 45 35 12 7 18% 8% 
99 70 20 15 2 20 


| 
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PROCESSING OF BEETS. 


N processing beets it is important that the time and 
] temperature employed be such as to insure steril- 
ization, and that the process be conducted in such 
a way as to conserve the color. There are probably 
few products processed under more varying condi- 
tions than beets. This product is peculiar in that it 
does not appear to be an acceptable food for many va- 
rieties of bacteria. There do not appear to be many 
spore-bearing bacteria that will grow in beets. On 
this account beets that are given a relatively short 
process in boiling water are often sterile, and the 
boiling water process for beets has been largely used 
in the industry. 


There are some spore-bearing bacteria, however, 
that grow in beets when they are present, and this fact 
probably explains the occasional spoilage of beets pro- 
cessed in boiling water which has been experienced in 
the industry. It is now definitely known that beets 
should always be processed under pressure. In order 
that this may be done and the color still conserved, it 
is essential that the retorts be so arranged as to per- 
mit prompt cooling. Of course, with the smaller 
sizes of cans processed in small retorts, the retorts 
may be opened quickly and the canned product imme- 
diately subjected to cooling. With the larger sizes of 
cans it is essential that the retorts be piped for rapid 
cooling under pressure. 


I give below in tabular form the processes now 
suggested for beets. Of course, if the product is not 
cooled promptly after processing these cooks result in 
much damage to the color. If the cooling be prompt, 
however, a satisfactory color may be conserved. The 
sterilizing value of the cooks given in this tabular 
statement is far greater than that of any cook in boil- 
ing water that has ever been used. These cooks are 
all equivalent to cooks of more than six hours in boil- 
ing water. The latter would, of course, totally disinte- 
grate the beets and entirely destroy the color. With 
beets, as with many other products, it is found 
that a high process temperature does not disintegrate 
the product or destroy the color nearly as much as a 
process at a lower temperature for an equivalent ster- 
ilizing time. To make an adequate comparison, how- 
ever, of cooks of different temperatures we must bear 
in mind the relative sterilizing value of these tempera- 
tures for a given time. Frequently when such com- 
parisons are made this factor is not kept in mind, and 
the increased time given products processed with a 
lower temperature does not merely compensate for the 
difference in temperature. 


Bearing this difference in mind, it is believed 
that a temperature of 240 degrees should be used for 
processing beets under all circumstances. Some dif- 


ficulty has been experienced in applying these high 
temperature cooks to sliced beets, especially in small 
containers, because the slices fit together so closely as 
to impede the distribution of heat between them. It 
. is suggested, therefore, that until this matter receives 
further study sliced beets should be processed at least 
20 per cent longer than whole beets. 
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Processes for Beets. 
Process time in minutes, 
with a retort temper- 


ature of? 
230 degrees 240 degrees 
50 25 
60 35-40 ( ?) 
55 30 


{The process time given for No. 2 glass jars is 
intended for beets packed in water. If vinegar is 
added, the beets may be processed at a substantially 
lower temperature or for a shorter time, depending 
on the amount of vinegar employed. 

‘It is suggested that these process times be in- 
creased 20 per cent for sliced beets. 


CANNING ITEMS, NEWS AND NOTES 


Eau Claire, Wis.—Frank King expects to “put up 
considerable stuff” this summer, and is interested in 
all things pertaining to the business. P. O. Box 222. 


Marion, Va.—County Agent Lee M. Cole, Jr., says 
that one of the farmers in his district ts interested in 
establishing a cannery, and will let us know. 


Florence, S. C.—J. N. McBride, Assistant Generai 
Development Agent, Seaboard Air Line, writes: 

“How much money, outside of buildings 
and site, would be required to put up a modern 
canning plant of sufficient size and capacity 
to can from 5,000 to 10,000 tons of tomatoes, 
2,000 to 3,000 tons of beans, 2,000 tons of 
peas? How much liquid capital would be re- 
quired in addition to operate such a plant!” 


The idea is to establish a number of canneries 
along their lines. 


Victor, N. Y.—W. H. Osborn, Honeoye Falls, N.Y.; 
R. O. Whitney, Ontario Centre, N. Y., and R. W. 
Smith, of Rochester, have purchased the Victor Pre- 
serving Co. plant, and have incorporated for $75,000 
under the name of the Victor Canning Co., incorpo- 


rated. They will pack a full line of fruits and vege- 
tables. 


Napton, Mo.—A. H. Miller writes he desires to 


open a canning factory and wants all information, cat- 
alogues, etc. 


Corpus Christi, Texas—Lone Star Fish and Oys- 


ter Co. say: “Will shortly start construction of a 
shrimp cannery.” 


Danesboro, Ga.—W. B. Warthen is considering the 


installation of a canning factory to handle tomatoes, 
wild berries and kraut. 


aes. 
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Canned Cabbage Rich In Vitamins. 


By E. F. Kohman 


Research Laboratary National Canners Association 


This is the first of a series of reports of experiments cooperatively con- “| o 
ducted by Professor W. H. Eddy of Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and Dr. E. F. Kohman, Research Laboratory, National Canners 


| Association, and reported by them in Industrial and Engineering Chemis- 


try, Vol. 16, p. 52, 1924 


HERE are statements appearing from time to 

| time, mostly in popular literature, to the effect 
that canned foods largely lose their vitamin con- 

tent due to the heat to which they are subjected during 
processing. The writer has long been convinced that 
these statements are fundamentally wrong. This 
conviction resulted from a careful scrutiny of investi- 
gations bearing on the effect of heat on the vitamins. 
Two things were evident as a result of such scrutiny. 
First, the conditions of heating to which foods were 
subjected for studying this question were usually not 
those which obtained in the can during processing, be- 
cause in many cases the conditions were such that ox- 
ygen had access to the foods during heating. Where 
destruction of the vitamins was observed, particu- 


largly in the case of vitamins A and C, the results could Lot Minutes Degrees F. 
be most logically explained on the hasis that oxygen Time Temperature = 
was the destructive factor. Second, in the few cases 30 212 
where canned foods themselves were studied there was 9 60 212 
evidence that the vitamins were not seriously affected. 3 15 
As an illustration, canned tomatoes have been studied 4g 000 07 20 240 
more carefully than any other product, and noone has 5 45 240 
yet reported them to be poorer in any of the vitamins g 20 260 
A number of investigators have made a study of Before: going into the results of the feeding of 
home cooking methods on the effect of vitamin C in these various lots of cabbage it may be of interest to 
cabbage. These investigations, both in this country give in some detail the procedure used in making vita- 
and in England, showed that one gram of raw cabbage min tests on any food product. Lack of vitamins in | 
per day was sufficient to protect the guinea-pig from he diet leads to deficiency diseases. The disease for | 
scurvy, but after cooking it required 20 grams of the each vitamin is specific. Some species of animals are | 
same cabbage to accomplish the same result. This more susceptible to a deficiency of one vitamin, where- | 
was true whether the cooking was done in an open as other species may be more susceptible to a defi- | 
kettle or in a pressure cooker. It therefore seemed - ciency of another vitamin. Consequently, a species of | 
an opportune time to make a study of canned cabbage animal must be used which is affected in a clean cut, | 
on the same basis. Fortunately, we have been able to known manner by a lack of the particular vitamin to 
do this as indicated in the foot note. be studied. Inasmuch as this was to be a study of | 
About the middle of November, 1922, an experi- vitamin C, the guinea-pig was chosen as the test ani- | 
mental pack of cabbage was put up at Geneva, N. Y. mal. Vitamin C is known as the antiscorbutic vita- | 
The cabbage had had two light frosts previous to har- min, because its absence in the diet leads to scurvy. : 
vesting, and was canned within a few days after har- The guinea-pig is an animal very susceptible to scurvy, | 
vesting. We know of no cabbage being canned on a_ and a lack of vitamin C in its diet leads to definite, 
commercial basis, consequently we found it necessary well-known conditions. . 
to devise our own method of canning. The pack we 


put up proved to be excellent in appearance and the 
contents of the can stood up well upon betng emptied. 
The following is the method used: 

Cabbage heads were cut in quarters, all the bad 
outer leaves stripped off and the cores cut away. Then 
the quarter was cut to fit into a No. 2 can. For our 
feeding tests it was necessary to have exactly the same 
known weight of raw cabbage in each can. If the 
quarter of the cabbage cut out as above described did 
not weigh exactly 11 ounces it was corrected by adding 


to or taking from it. With a firm head of cabbage it 
is possible to get considerably more into a No. 2 can. 
By using a wooden potato masher—a proper sized 
round bottle does equally as well-—to press the cabbage 
down, considerably more can be forced into the can. 

After the cabbage was packed in cans, these were 
filled with hot water from the factory tubs and 
through which live steam was passed to boil it actively 
tor two or three minutes to drive out all oxygen. The 
cans were then passed through an exhaust box at a 
temperature of about 200 to 210 degrees F. This re- 
quired four to five minutes and the cans were thei 
sealed. The experimental pack thus prepared was 
divided into lots processed as follows: 


The nutritional needs of animals with respect to 
carbohydrates, fats, proteins, and minerals is well 
worked out. Consequently it is possib!e to make a 
mixture of a few foodstuffs which will supply all the 
food requirements of the animal except the vitamins. 
For this experiment a mixture was used consisting of 
59 per cent ground oats, 350 per cent skim milk powder, 
one per cent. salt and 10 per cent butter fat. The 
butter fat supplied an abundance of vitamin A, while 
the oats supplied vitamin B, both of which are neces- 
sary for the guinea-pig. Skim milk powder has been 
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found to contain traces of vitamin C, and it was there- 
fore subjected to a baking period of two hours at 230 
degrees F, in the presence of air to free it of the last 
traces of this vitamin. It is known the oxidation is 
destructive to vitamin C, and this treatment has been 
found effective in freeing the skim milk of its last 
traces. Ground oats and butter fat are generally ac- 
cepted to contain no vitamin C. On a diet consisting 
of this mixture a guinea-pig will die of scurvy usually 
within 20 days. A control lot of guinea-pigs was fed 
this mixture in order to show definitely that it was 
free from vitamin C. This proved to be the case, be- 
cause the guinea-pigs all succumbed to scurvy and died 
within the usual period. In order to test the various 
lots of canned cabbage for their vitamin C content, the 
above diet with varying quantities of cabbage was fed 
daily to other lots of pigs, until the least amount that 
would suffice was found. 

In the first test 15, 20, 30 and 40 gram amounts 
were fed to different lots of guinea-pigs. This soon 
proved to be more than was necessary. A second test 
was then made feeding 5, 10 and 15 gram amounts 
daily, and here again the guinea-pigs were protected 
against scurvy. In the final series p, 4 and 8 gram 
daily feedings were used. Two grams proved to be 
inadequate, as the guinea-pigs succumbed to scurvy, 
but the 4 gram amounts were adequate to supply them 
with sufficient vitamin C. This shows thet the can- 
ning process used produces cabbage cooked and ready 
for the table with a vitamin content approximately 
five times as great as cabbage cooked by home methods. 

Another striking outcome of this experiment is 
the fact that within the wide range of processes used, 
i. e., between 30 minutes at 212 degrees and 30 min- 
utes at 260 degrees F., no difference was noticeable in 
the test for vitamin C. In other words, if the heat 
was a factor in vitamin C destruction, it was too small 
a factor to be detected by the customary method of 
testing. This was true in spite of the fact that the 
highest cook used (260 degrees F.) is considerably 
higher than is ever used in the canning industry. Ac- 
cording to a heat penetration determination, 25 min- 
utes at 240 degrees F. is an adequate cook for cabbage 
packed according to the method described above. The 
lower cooks were used to have a wider range of tem- 
perature, and not as possible commercial processes. 

There is another outcome of this experiment 
which may be of considerable significance, but which 
must be further investigated before arriving at final 
conclusions. At the time that this cabbage was cooked 
a barrel of the same lct of cabbage was shipped to Co- 
lumbia University with the intention of feeding it in 
the raw state as a comparison with the cooked product. 
One gram per day of this cabbage was fed to one lot 
of guinea-pigs. In about the middle of January, 1923, 
after the experiment had progressed about a month, 
it became evident that one gram was inadequate to 
protect guinea-pigs from scurvy. In feeding this raw 
cabbage the outer leaves, which were somewhat wilted, 
were discarded, and only crisp inner leaves fed. In 
view of the fact that in several experiments that have 
been previously conducted with fresh raw cabbage one 
gram has always proven adequate, the possibility is 
suggested that during storage vitamin C is lost. In 
the canning industry it is well known that canning 
fresh from the fields is one of the essentials in high 


quality packing, and evidently this is true for vitamin 
preservation. 
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Three grams of canned tomatoes per day have 
been found to be adequate for a guinea-pig as an anti- 
scorbutic, and as a result canned tomatoes are now 
generally accepted to be a rich source of vitamin C. In 
fact, the juice of canned tomatoes is used in many 
hospitals in place of orange juice as a supplement to 
pasteurized milk. In the World War canned tomatoes 
were included in the ration by virtue of their antiscor- 
butic content. In the basis of the outcome of tests 
on canned cabbage, we must class it also as a rich 
source of vitamin C. Recently corn beef and cabbage 
has been voted the most popular men’s lunch. What 
would a soldier in the trenches say to a lunch of corn 
beef and cabbage? This is a suggestive question for 
the canner looking for new fields. Moreover, many a 
housewife would gladly use cabbage more frequently 
if she could avoid the odor incidental to cooking it. 
Canned cabbage would solve her problem, yet at pres- 
ent she is unable to buy it. This is a vegetable which 
is in season in the late fall, and hence offers an oppor- 
tunity to extend the period of operating a canning 
factory. 


OYSTERS—THE WORLD’S MOST VALUABLE 
SEAFOOD. 


By Harrison W. Vickers, Jr., Commissioner, Conser- 
vation Department. 


From the January, 1924, Maryland Conservationist. 


N writing this article I have referred to parts of 

a paper which I submitted on this subject at a 

meeting of the American Fisheries Society, at 
Madison, Wis., in 1922, as it outlines to some extent 
the past history of the oyster industry of Maryland, 
in addition to giving some valuable statistics, which I 
trust will prove to be of public interest. 

Oysters are the most popular and the most ex- 
tensively eaten of all shellfish; economically they are 
the most important of all cultivated water products, 
and, with the single exception of the sea herring, the 
most valuable of all aquatic animals. The oyster crop 
of the world in the year 1913, according to Govern- 
ment statistics, amounted to over 42,000,000 bushels 
and was valued at nearly $25,000,000. Of this output, 
the share of the United States was 88 per cent of the 
quantity and 69 per cent of the value. Of the remain- 
ing portion, fully 50 per cent belonged to France. 

It is my intention, in this paper, to deal with the 
oyster problems of the Atlantic and Gulf coasts, and 
especially of the Cheaspeake Bay, the world’s great- 
est oyster ground. Any food product of so great com- 
mercial value as the oyster and one which has given 
a livelihood to thousands of citizens for generations, 
warrants the most serious consideration of those 
entrusted with the care and preservation of the 
nation’s fisheries. 

The natural oyster bars and rocks of the North 
Atlantic States became practically exhausted many 
years ago. The oyster culturists of those states had 
no opposition when they determined to raise oysters 
by scientific methods. The main thing they lacked 
was the oysters to furnish the spawn and the seed oy- 
sters for the start in the industry. Naturally their 
attention was focussed on the section of the greatest 
natural production—Cheaspeake Bay. Then followed 
the greatest transplanting of oysters ever known in 
the history of this country. From 1875 to 1900 it 
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was a common sight to see a dozen or more three- 
masted schooners from New England anchored in the 
waters of Tangier Sound, loading seed oysters, 
marketable oysters, and shells, which had been scrap- 
ed from the rocks of the Sound, to be freighted to the 
northern planting grounds. The Maryland oyster- 
men were pleased with the idea of a market, especially 
in the early spring, and no thought was given to the 
fact that they were selling their future livelihood. 
Tangier Sound alone was at that time producing about 
4,000,000 bushels of oysters a year, and it required 
many years for the fishermen to awaken to the fact 
that the oyster rocks were exhaustible. It was but 
a few years after the transplanting of the Chesapeake 
oysters, however, before the New England oyster cul- 
turists started on their successful career as oyster 
growers. The cultivated oyster commanded a higher 
price and the product was marketed in a manner which 
greatly increased its value. The little State of Rhode 
Island developed bottoms which brought in consider- 
able revenue, the oyster planter paying a rental of $10 
an acre a year. The State of Connecticut sold its 
bottoms in fee, a great mistake from the State’s stand- 
point, as was later realized, since it materially reduced 
the annual revenue from oyster bottoms. 

It is said that until 1910 Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island, Connecticut, and New York were most success- 
ful with the cultivation of the oyster. The culturist 
had met and overcome all difficulties. The most dan- 
gerous and serious enemy to the northern bivalve, the 
starfish, had been successfully controlled by means of 
“tangles”, and even the drill, with its rasping tongue 
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did not effect successful oyster propagation in New 


_England waters. 


For practically the past 10 years, however, the ne- 
cessary set of spat has failed in northern waters, and 
thousands of acre of the best planting bottoms are 
now considered of little value. The cause of this ser- 
ious setback has been investigated by the Bureau of 
Fisheries for several years, and while their report on 
this subject has never come to my attention I under- 
stand the pollution of the waters is largely responsible 
for the lack of young oyster larvae, and the most ser- 
ious pollution has been found to be caused by oil sludge 
from oil-burning ships. 

The South Atlantic States, and especially Louisi- 
ana, which borders on the Gulf, have made much prog- 
ress in oyster propagation, and have experienced a 
noteworthy augmentation of yield during recent years. 
A government report in 1913 gave the seven leading 
oyster states at that time as Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
New York, New Jersey, Maryland, Virginia and Loui- 
siana; in each of these states over 1,000,000 bushels 
of oysters were marketed annually. Virginia was the 
ranking state as regards production, with over 6,000,- 
000 bushels, followed by Maryland with over 5,500,000 
bushels and Connecticut with 4,000,000 bushels. As 
regards value of ovsters taken, Connecticut and New 
York led, with over $2,500,000 each, followed by Vir- 
ginia and Maryland with about $2,250,000 each. 

* One of the highest authorities in this country once 
said that nowhere in this country is there any excuse 
for continuing to rely on public oyster grounds as 
sources of supply, and the proposition to discourage or 
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prohibit individual control of land for agricultural 


purposes would not be less absurd than to prevent or. 


retard the acquisition of submerged lands for agri- 
cultural purposes. It would seem that this is a most 
reasonable and progressive statement, yet represent- 
ing a part of the Chesapeake Bay region, where we 
have always had to depend on our large natural oyster 
rocks for production, I feel that we must still rely on 
our public grounds and adopt strong conservative 
methods to prevent their depletion. The 1913 statistics 
of the oyster industry show the preponderant import- 
ance of Chesapeake Bay; an output of over 11,000,000 
bushels, which includes Maryland and Virginia, valued 
at more than $4,250,000, and the production of the Bay 
since has not varied more than 2,000,000 bushels from 
these figures. : 

In reviewing the statistics of the production of the 
oyster-producing bottoms of Maryland between the 
years 1865 and 1920, it may be of interest to know that 
these botoms produced 453,000,000 bushels of oysters 
which had a money value of $200,000,000, or an aver- 
age of $3,571,428 a year. The greatest production in 
Maryland was between 1873 and 1893. The survey of 
the oyster bars of Maryland, 1906-1912, showed that 
the natural oyster rocks beneath the waters of the 
State covered over 200,000 acres at that time, although 
many thousands of acres had become depleted since 
1885, and this depletion was on the increase. 

Believing that it is essential to maintain the nat- 
ural oyster bars and rocks in the waters of the State 
of Maryland, we are returning cultch, in the shape of 
oyster shells, to the partly depleted bottoms, and are 
leasing barren areas with suitable current and density 
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conditions for oyster culture. During the long period 
from 1865 to 1920, aside from the cull law on the nat- 
ural oyster rocks, nothing whatsoever was done to 
maintain the oyster bars. The fishermen of Maryland 
continued to resort year after year to the bars for a 
livelihood, and this overfishing naturally causes deple- 
tion. During the past two seasons over 428,545 bush- 
els of shells have been carefully scattered on selected 
depleted bottoms with excellent results. The writer 
is informed that the State of North Carolina has also 
adopted this method. It is not believed, however, that 
this method will restore the natural bars to their orig- 
inal condition, but it is believed that shell planting will 
stem depletion and conserve this great natural wealth 
lying beneath the waters of the Chesapeake. 

For a real understanding of the true oyster con- 
ditions in this State I think best to give the following 
data showing marked decrease in the number of per- 
sons engaged in the industry and their catch for each 
year during the past ten years: 


No. Bushels 
Tongers Scrapers Dredgers Oysters 
Seasons 

6210 599 571 
OE) eee 5896 613 557: 4,576,956 
5715 599 465 3,656,026 
7299 730 406 4,120,819 
eres 5562 378 309 2,461,603 
S|) 3688 402 222 3,743,638 
1919-20........ G@a2 407 322 4,592,001 
1920-21......... 5439 455 324 4,959,962 
6230 533 261 4,435,186 
5543 460 295 3,687,489 


We Manufacture for 


Canner: 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS 
STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 
PEA WASHERS 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS 
EXHAUST BOXES 


For Milk Packer: 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS 
EVAPORATED MILK FILLERS 
STERILIZERS 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS 
CONTINUOUS SHAKERS 
TRANSFER TABLES 
TRAYS 
TEST STERILIZERS 


ANY SPECIAL 
CANNING MACHINERY 


Berlin 


Quality 
Pays 


Berlin Continuous Cooker 


A new principle has been brought out in this machine. 
ing a heat balance between the heat absorbed by incoming cans and 


heat slipping from compartment to compartment. 
will of operator. 


VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 
VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) > 


Continuous Cooker _ 


By obtain- 


You may at 


Made in four sizes any capacity. 


WORKS 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 
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“We excel 
in‘Designs _ aret he Highes est Standard 
of Art =n for Commnyereial Value. 
Ask for our Superior Line for your in Grade. 


Stecher Lithographic @. 
Rochester, N'Y. 


HAMACHEK IDEAL VINERS 


AMACHEK IDEAL VINERS save 
many peas and beans that would be 
lost if hulled with any other viner, and they 
materially reduce the breakage and dam- 
age of the peas and beans during the hull- 
ing process. These savings are always af- 
fected on the best quality that is in the vines. 


F rank Hamachek Kewaunee, Wisconsin 


Manufacturer of Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters. Machinery Manufacturer Since 1880 


4 
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Sprague Sells Hoist 
(Hawkins Type) 


For heavy 
away—long carry 

hoist is belt driven, and is 
best employed where re- 
torts are installed in a 
straight line. Thoroughly 
teliable. 


Peerless Steam Hoist 


(Direct Steam Driven) 


The ideal circle hoist, where 
retorts are arranged in 
semi-circle. Quickest lifting, 
smoothest acting hoist made. 
Does not require engineers 
services. Operates on only 
50 pounds boiler pressure. 


Safety - Quat 


you ever hear of a Spradf 
did anyone else---for safety 
construction of our Kettle. It ie 
cover alone weighs over 500 
mendous strength and rigidity. 


Built to withst: 
Although the pressure requireg 
over 15 pounds, Sprague Sells 'g 
Absolute safety, and freedom fn 


Important Co 
Cover---Solid Cast Iron. 
Body and Bottom---/4" Boiler Pe 


Rivets---/Y2" diameter---spaced 17 
and honestly pulled up tig! 
Top and Bottom---crowned@™ 
proper circulation of 
(Note. It costs us $11.06 
Kettles, an expense avoid 
means processing through 
life for your Retorts, as W 
rust through.) 


: Equipment---Sprague Sells Reto 
standard four-tier crates,€ 
best thermometer that car 
able instrument. 

Compare these specifications 

Bs to “play safe” and buy Sprague 


“Standardf 

4 

Sprague-Sells 
Standard 

Process Kettle | 


COOK ROOM 


This advertisment is published jointly by the Peerless Husker Compa 


| 

t 

i= 
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PEERLESS 


- Long Life 


etort blowing up? No---Nor 
e primary consideration in the 
eavier than any other Kettle. The 
ds---solid cast -iron---giving tre- 


100% overload 


ordinary processing is seldom 
es are built to stand at least 30. 
noying leaks are thus assured. 


uction Details 


A ah CS 


Sprague Sells Tramrail System 


We manufacture complete Tramrail 
Systems, tracks, trolleys, crate hooks, 
switches, curves, etc. Can supply en- 
tire outfit or only such parts as you 
require to build your own. 


32" centers. Rivets are actually 
bt simply “bulldozed.” 

‘shed---for strength, and to insure 
s well as thorough drainage. 
ia@eh to ‘ dish” the bottom of our 
by other manufacturers, but it 
Der steam circulation, and long 
cannot lie in the bottoms and 


pme to you complete with three 
@y-valve, steam gauge, and the 
bought---an absolutely depend- 


ny other Kettle. Then decide 


S, 


he World” 


Many Sprague Crates have stood 
the hard knocks of thirty sea- 
sons and are still giving service. 
Can anyone else say this? 


Let us quote you on your require- 
ments. Our prices are fair---our 
policy right. 


Address inquiries to 


Sprague Sells Corporation 
500 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


» Sales Agents for Pacific Coast 
Smith Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


San Jose, California 


alilic., Buffalo, N. Y. and the Sprague-Sells Corporation, Hoopeston, Illinois 
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This clearly shows that although there has been 
a gradual decrease in the number engaged in the in- 
dustry, the catch has about held its own. 

In order to increase the oyster output and restore 
the oyster beds, it is necessary to adopt some broad 
plan, such as extensive shell-planting and transplant- 
ing of small oysters. The success attained by the pres- 
ent Department in shell-planting demonstrates that if 
this policy is carried out on a large scale depletion 
could be stemmed and the oyster rocks built up. 

I feel that it is demonstrated that shell-planting is 
a success, and the only practical cuitch to re- 
store the oyster bars. Some packers have advocated 
the transplanting of small oysters. From a planter’s 
standpoint this is practical, but from the standpoint 
of economy and perpetuation of the natural oyster 
bars it is impractical, because as soon as the small oys- 
ter is matured it is removed from the bed, which 
leaves the rock as bare as before planting. In addition 
to this, the cost of seed oysters transplanted would be 
between 25c and 40c per bushel, and this feature would 
be prohibitive. 


The oystermen, both tonger and dredger, have 
had a most profitable season, and the price of oysters 
has far exceeded any market in the past. Packers have 
been compelled to meet the prices demanded by the 
catcher, consequently I doubt if their profit is commen- 
surate with the amount of money they have invested 
in their business. It is well to call attention to the 
fact that in so far as the oyster industry of this State 
is concerned sufficient revenue is derived from licenses 
and tax to pay all expenses of the Oyster Navy and 
Oyster Inspectors, and have a surplus over and above 
all expenses incident to this Department for carrying 
on its supervision of this branch of the work. Any 
deficit which requires an appropriation from the gen- 
eral treasury of the State for this Department is 
caused by it being required to maintain boats and in- 
spectors for the purpose of protecting and propagat- 
ing commercial and fresh water fish and for collection 
of licenses and inspection cf crabs. Only a $1 license 
is required of the crabber, consequently only a small 
sum is received by the State for this privilege. The 
fish license is also nominal, and with these two contin- 
ual drains on the revenue received from the oyster in- 
dustry, we are required to seek an annual appropria- 
tion, not for the purpose of meeting any shortages in 
connection with the oyster industry, but to make up 
continuing deficits in the fish and crab industries. 


The crab license should be increased from $1 to 
$2.50, with a license of $1 on minors under 16 years of 
age. The Anglers Associations of this State, recog- 
nizing the fact that they should contribute toward the 
cost of maintaining the fresh water fish hatcheries, 
have indicated their willingness to pay a license for the 
privilege of catching fish in streams stocked by this 
Department. In many other states anglers pay a 
license in conjunction with their gunner’s license. As 
the catching of fresh water fish is strictly a sports- 
man’s proposition, this branch of the work should be 
transferred to the Game Department, thereby reliev- 
ing this Department of an expense of from $10,000 to 
$12,000 yearly, for which no revenue is received, and 
which amount up to the present time has been paid 
from oyster receipts. The oyster industry should not 
be called upon to support either the commercial or 
fresh-water fish industries or the crab industry. This 
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Department, in so far as revenue is concerned, must 
deal with oysters, fish and crabs from a commercial 


standpoint, and each industry should be self-support- 
ing. 


STANDARDIZATION OF CANNERY TOMATOES. 


ENTATIVE grades for cannery tomatoes have 
been formulated by the U. 8. Department of A,- 
riculture for the purpose of providing a basis for 
agreements and purchases of raw material used in the 
manufacture of canned tomatoes and tomato products. 
It is hoped that the use of specific standards will pro- 
duce better business relations between manufacturers 
and growers, and ultimately result in a measurable 


improvement in the quality of the stock delivered to 
the cannery. 


The principle of standardization is now firmly es- 
tablished and becomes more popular each year, the 
department says. Grades are widely used in the buy- 
ing and selling of farm crops, and are now considered 
a necessary feature of any well-ordered system of mar- 
keting. It is felt that grades probably can be made 
applicable to most, if not all, of the fruits and vege- 
tables grown for canning purposes. 


Up to the present time there have been no stand- 
ard grades for cannery tomatoes. Some manufactu- 
rers have endeavored to buy on more or less definite 
specifications, but there has been little uniformity in 
the terminology and application of such locally drawn 
standards. Establishment of federal grades will en- 
able all canners to buy on a quality basis and enable 
growers to sell tomatoes at prices commensurate with 
the quality delivered, the department says. 


Success of the department’s system of grading 
cannery crops seems to depend largely upon the es- 
tablishment of definite gradations in price to conform 
with the variations in quality and condition, it is 
pointed out. Such price gradations will furnish a 
stimulus to the grower to strive to deliver only a high 
quality product, in order to secure the attendant pre- 
mium. A fair basis for discounting deliveries of low 
grade tomatoes will also discourage the grower from 
delivering low-grade stock, and bring about a marked 
improvement in the quality of the tomatoes grown 
and harvested. The grower who finds that he is un- 
able to produce tomatoes that will grade U. S. No. 1 
will be inclined to discriminate more carefully in the 
purchase of his seed or plants, and will focus his in- 
terest on the elimination of the unproductive and 
poorly adapted strains of tomatoes and the constant 
improvement of a few well-selected varieties, the de- 
partment feels. 


Growers of cannery tomatoes will not be expected 
to use the proposed grades as a basis for separating 
the crop into two or three classes before hauling to the 
cannery, as this probably would unduly increase han- 
dling costs. Canners ordinarily are not equipped to 
handle lots of different qualities separately, and since 
individual lots lose their identity immediately after 
being unloaded, there would be little advantage in 
doing extensive sorting of the crop in the field, the de- 
partment says. It is felt that the more logical plan 
would be for manufacturers to employ the standards 
as a basis for sampling the loads as they come to the 
receiving platform, thereby ascertaining the grade 
and fixing the value of each load. 
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CAMERON HAND OPERATED MACHINES 


This double-seamer attaches bottoms to can bodies and covers to filled cans. The 
Compound Applier spreads the rubber cement on the edges of the can ends. These 
machines are suitable for cans from 2" to 6" in diameter and up to 9" high. 


_CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. _240 N. Ashland St., Chicago, U. S. A. 


The Nested Sample Grader— 


Feeling the need of a “Sampling” Grader that was at once ac- 
curate, sturdy, of sufficient capacity, and compact, we developed the 


Nested Sampling Grader. 


It has a frame of angle and channel iron which makes it as sturdy 
as possible to be built. Its hopper will hold over 30 Ibs. of peas, 
making it possible for one man to grade, weigh and keep the records; 
for after putting the 25 lbs. of sample peas into the feed hopper, he 
can forget them until he weighs the various sizes. 

It has four sieves, making 5 sizes. These sieves are fastened on- 
to the same cast iron spider. This spider has teeth cut on the peri- 
phery, which along with.cut mitre gears and chain, make a positive 
drive. 


Its feeder is new and novel, having a rotory with buckets about 
its circumference. These pockets pick up the peas from the hopper 
and deliver them to the inner sieve. Thus, no matter whether the be- 


ginning or the end of the run, the feed is uniform. 
For the canner who wants individual motor drive we can attach 


4H. P. Motor. 


Manufactured and Sold by 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
Baltimore, Maryland. 


Makers of Nested Pea Graders, Colossus Pea Grader, and Other Canning Machinery. 
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The principle of buying cannery tomatoes on 
grade is meeting with considerable interest among 
canners of tomatoes and tomato products, and several 
manufacturers have indicated their intention to try 
out the proposed Federal standards as a basis for their 
buying next season. One manufacturer in Southern 
New Jersey has incorporated the U. S. No. 1 grade in 
his agreements with the growers. In Western New 
York the grades will be used by one large operator on 
a portion of the acreage which he has under contract 
for 1924. Indiana canners have assured the depart- 
ment that they are heartily in accord with the efforts 
being made to formulate a fair and workable system 
of grading, and have offered their co-operation in get- 
ting such a system established uniformly in that State. 


The tentative grades have been approved and 
adopted unanimously by the Tri-State Packers Asso- 
ciation, an organization representing the cannery in- 
terests of Delaware. Maryland, and New Jersey. It 
also is reported that the proposed grades probably will 
be established as legal grades in New Jersey by the 


Bureau of Markets of the State Department of Agri- 
culture. 


INDIANA CLAIMS THE TITLE 
A Canned Foods Week Lesson 


The following is an Editorial as it appeared in the 
Indianapolis Star of February 29, 1924 


WORLD’S TOMATO CAPITAL 


It is a distinction worth while to be known as the 
world’s tomato capital, a term applied to Indianapolis 
by a speaker at a Rotary Club meeting on Tuesday, For 
the tomato is a noble product. It is commonly desig- 
nated as a fruit, and that seems the proper name, but, 
scientifically, the plant is described as an “herb,” and 
there are botanists who class the growth upon the her- 
baceous stems as a vegetable. By any name, however, 
it is a creation of which to be proud. 


It is, in fact, a human creation. To nature, of 
course, may be given the credit for the original plant, 
with its little berrylike product called “love apples,” and 
regarded as poisonous, doubtless because of the botanical 
relationship to the night shade family. There are people 
now living who remember the love apple, a plant or two 
of which was sometimes grown in a corner of the garden 
as an ornament. But there were miracle workers with 
plants long before Luther Burbank’s time, and among 
them were some who took the love apple and developed 
it until the red berries became wonderful growths— 
beautiful globes weighing a pound or more each, or the 
“beefsteak” variety even larger—all of the richest shade 
of red, sometimes verging almost into purple. 


The cultivated triumph of the garden is not only a 
valuable and valued addition to the long food list of 
America, but is also a delight to the eye. The tomato 
is one of the most decorative of garden products. Piled 
up in baskets or on tables in market, it adds beauty of 
color to the food supplies. As salad it lends a pleasing 
bit of color to a dinner table, and as food it is a perennial 
and universal favorite. Raw, cooked in innumerable 
ways, made into sauces and soups, pickled, preserved, 
canned, it is a standby of the housewife and the cook, 
and a dish of which no consumer tires. 


It is not surprising to hear a man experienced in the 
canning industry say that the best tomatoes are raised 
in Indiana—the largest and best flavored, provided with 
the most perfect blend of salts and sugars. How could 
it be otherwise. those who know the merit of our home 
product will ask, And when from another authoritative 
source comes the assertion that the fruit is of rich vita- 
min merit, who could surpass it? Let us be proud of our 
State’s new honor. 
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SIR EDWARD PENTON’S FAMOUS FIRM TO REPRESENT 
ARABOL ADHESIVE IN ENGLAND 


Head of Prominent English House Closes Negotiations for Han- 
dling Products of the Arabol Manufacturing 
Company in British Isles. 


HE industry may be interested to know of important ar- 

rangements recently completed between Sir Edward Pen- 
. ton and the Arabol Manufacturing Co., whereby the entire 
line of Arabol adhesive products will be carried in London and 
promoted throughout the British Isles by one of the largest and 
best-known houses in England. 

Sir Edward Penton returned to England on February 16th 
after spending three active weeks in this country, during which 
time he closed negotiations with the Arabol Manufacturing Co., 
and attended the National Shoe Retailers’ Association Conven- 
tion in Chicago, February 11th to 14th. He also visited Boston, 
where he was the guest of honor at a dinner given at the Har- 
vard Club by Mr. Everit B. Terhune. A large number of promi- 
nent New England business men were present at the dinner and 
had the pleasure of meeting the distinguished visitor. 

The arrangement just effected means that E. Penton & Son 
will actually carry in their London warehouses the full line of 
Arabol gums, glues and pastes for labeling, wrapping and seai- 
ing, This will enable them to supply the British industries from 
stock, with identically the same adhesive products now being 
furnished to the trade in the United States and Canada. Amer- 
ican machines for labeling, wrapping or sealing food and drink 
containers, are rapidly being installed throughout the British 
Isles, and there is a corresponding demand for the proper ad- 
hesives to use on these machines. In addition to handling such 
gums for both machine and hand application, the house of E. 
Penton & Son will carry the full line of Arabol adhesives for 
boot and shoe manufacturers, trunk and bag manufacturers, 
paper box manufacturers and various other fields of industry 
which are already served in the United States and Canada by the 
Arabol plants. Incidentally, the Arabol Manufacturing Co. is 
the largest organization in the world specializing in the manu- 
facure of adhesives for all purposes. Established over 36 years 
ago, the Arabol Company today operates three large up-to-date 
factories in Brooklyn, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill., and Brampton, Ont., 
and more than a hundred different classes of industry are sup- 
plied from these plants. Besides their three main offices in New 
York City, Chicago and Toronto, seven branch sales offices are 
maintained in the United States for the purpose of covering 
the entire country. oe: 

Sir Edward Penton predicted a large expansion in the sale 
and application of Arabol products throughout the British Isles. 


SUNSHINE FROM OREGON. 


Corvalis, Ore., January 28, 1924. 
“Enjoying fine winter; bright, sunshiny days inter- 
mingled with light, warm rains. Average temperature 
about 50. Been doing some field work with the growers. 
Everything points to a fine crop of fancy quality fruits 
in 1924. Contracting of strawberries very active. Most 
canners have contracted all the available crop of West- 
ern Oregon. Growers are accepting reasonable prices 
for their crops. 
“However, prices of future canned foods will open 
slightly higher in 1924 than in 1923.” ¥ : 
Sent in response to a “crop report card mailed 
out by us last summer, and we’re glad to get it. Aren’t 


you? Who has another? 


THE MERCHANDISING BROKER. 
By S. C. Bell. 


EEFSTEAK smothered with onions, facts smoth- 
B ered with adjectives, is the impression one gets 
in reading the learned dissertation entitled “The 
Merchandising Broker.” in your issue of January 2. 
The writer misses your point entirely. Never 
have we heard any criticism of the merchandise 
broker who handles consigned merchandise, or who 
makes up pool cars; our observation has been that the 
criticism has been directed against the so-called “Mer- 
chandising Broker” who buys merchandise on his own 
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Canners Seeds 


For prompt shipment or future contract 


Peas, Beans, Corn, Beet, Tomato, Cabbage 


All seed supplies for the pickling trade 


Growing Stations Throughout America 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN JEROME B. RICE SEED CO. 


CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. CAMBRIDGE, N. Y. 


PICKUP 


For Use In KNAPP Or BURT Labeling Machines. 
ound heer fee for DEWALCO PRODUCTS Gold Seal Tin Paste 


for spot labeling. 


Dewey & Almy Chemical Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
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account, and sells it. His position is within the law; 
so apparently was the “Teapot Dome” scandal, but not 
above criticism. Above criticism if he will represent EXTRA COPIES 
himself as a jobber, but not if he represents himself —_—, 
as a broker. Let him call himself what . is, and not 

endeavor to sail commercially under two flags. 

Can a food manufacturer expect to receive au- 1 924 ALMANAC 
thentic information on market conditions from a so- 
called “Merchandising Broker” whose interests pri- $1.00 
marily are to own merchandise at the lowest possible 
price? 

As a food manufacturer we want: brokers, not 
jobbers representing themselves as brokers. It isn’t 


Order Quick 


a very long story. We never heard of a junk dealer THE CANNING TRADE 

classified as a wholesale hardware merchant, so why Galtimere, $42. 

classify a jobber as a broker? J 
“Merchandising Brokers” whose purchases and ‘ 


sales total over a million dollars per annum are still 
classified as brokers, and are officers in local brokers’ — — —— . 
associations and members of the National Associa- ; . 

tion as well. These are facts, not adjectives. 


Continental 
JUST NOW. 


F. H. Bilderback, Bristol, Pa. PICK-UP GUMS 


Just now Id like to listen i 
To the patter of my feet, never harden in the barrel 


At Palm Beach or Miami 
Where the air is balmy sweet. 


To follow all the song birds 
To that spicy, flowery land, lactis 
My spirits would awaken 
Digging fissures in the sand. 


Gazing at the white-capped billows, l 
Sniffing ‘long the ocean spray, 
Jumping in my bath regalia, 


Floating idly ’round all day. guaranteed by 


Then at dusk you part the incense Che Continental Mfg. Co., Jur. 
As you saunter to your bed, 
Oh, the world is full of grandeur 2010 No. Hope St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


In that land where flowers wed. 


Originators of 
Here I’m groping for that dollar Industrial Pastes 
That I never can quite catch, 


Since 1911 
While the sparrows keep on twitting 
It’s most time to leave your hatch. ae ess 
Thos. J. Meehan & Co. Beatty-Archer Company, Inc. 
( Thos. L. North ) CANNED FOOD BROKERS 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. Houston tet Texas 
BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS Wire us feri 
Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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IMPROVED STEEL PROCESS KETTLE 


Manufactured to hold 800, 1,000 and 1,200°21]b. cans, 
Conceded to be the best; hundreds in used. Double 
theremometer pocket riveted to each kettle. Construct- 
edsoasto use either water, dry steam, or open bath 


process 


MADE 
BY 


ZASTROW 
MACHINE CO. 
INC. 


1404-1410 
THAMES STREET 
BALTIMORE - MD. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


GEO.W. ZASTROW 


1924 Chili Sauce 
Will be made with the use of 
The Indiana 


Chili Sauce 
Machine 
By the progressive canners of the land. 
We also manufacture and distribute: 
Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightening Finisher 


Indiana Pulper ‘ 


KOOK MORE KOILS 


130 E. Georgia St., | INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


“Ghe) NEW KNAPP LABELING MACHINE 


The basic principles—the essential 
component parts of the New Knapp are 
the same as those used on the present 
machine. 


The new features are the results of a 
quarter of a century experience growing 
out of suggestions offered by our many 
users, after consultation and careful de- 
velopment by our designers. 


1. All metal frame -- enameled in gray 

Increased capacity of labels 

3. Asimple fool proof motor drive adjusted 
automatically with carrier 

4. Adjustments for sizes by simply turning 
hand wheel. 

5. All adjustment made and controlled from 
operators side of machine. 


Gh ERED H.KNAPP COMPANY 


LABELING, WRAPPING and BOXING MACHINES 


GENERAL OFFICES 
YONKERS. NEW YORK 


CHICAGO OFFICE — 53 West Jackson Blvd. 


PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES; 
Anderson Barngrover Mfg, Co, 
104 Pine St.. San Francisco. 


UTAH REPRESENTATIVE: 
Cannon Supply Company 
420 Vermont Bldg. Salt Lake City 
CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVES : 


Brown Boggs Company, Ltd. 
Hamilton, Ont, Canada. 


Knapp Euipment can also be secured through 


Sprague Canning Machinery Co. A. K. Robins & Company, 
Chicago, Ill. Baltimore, Md. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 
If you fail to see and accept 
Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE CHEAP—One National Peeling Machine, 
new, never set up. 
West Dover Farmer Packers, Dover, Delaware. 


FOR SALE—Monitor Sample Grader, as good 
as new, used only one season; Monit.r No. 3 Green 
Pea Cleaner, in good condition; 12 foot Sprague all 
purpose Blancher, in good condition. Address Box 
A-1145, care The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Ayars Single Rotary Tomato Filler, 
interchangeable for No. 2s or No. 8s. 1 Monitor Bean 
Cutter, in fine condition. Address Box A-1146, care 
The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 ‘‘Colossus”’ Graders, located in Wis- 
consin. In perfect condition. 
Address Box A—1154 care of The Canning Trade. 4 


FOR SALE—1 Hammond Labeler, 2 lb. 

5 H. P. Bachus Gas Engine 

Huntley Pea Washer 

60 H P. Horizontal Erie City Boiler 

Queen Anne Corn Cooker 

Ayars Corn Cooker 

Electric Light Outfit, Direct current : 
American Cut Off Saw and Bench, Ball bearing 
Segment Cut Resaw and Rolls : 

Address Box A—1157 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Wonder Cooker for No. 3 Tomato cans 
up to 53. Capacity 60 cans per minute, 8 minute cook. 
Jno. W. Bay & Co., Perrymen, Md. 


FOR SALE—1 17 foot Plumber Pea Blancher 
1 18 foot 16’’ Bucket Goose Neck Sprague Glass Pea 
Conveyor 
2 12’? Bucket Sprague Sanitary Elevator Boots 
Machines in good condition, price reasonable. 
Badger Canning Company, Beaver Dam, Wis. 


FOR SALE—No. 5 Monitor Bean Grader, 
condition. Will make low price to early purchaser. 
Stittville Canning Company, Utica, N. Y. 


in good 


FOR SALE—1 Harris Hoist. 
11 40 x 40 Open Kettles. 
12 Crates for same. 
1 Hydraulic Cider Press. 
All of the above in first class working condition. 
Downham & Co., Wyoming, Del. 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice--must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 74 and 4 kilowatt 
capacity; anyone who has steam can make electricty by 
these sets. Also have several Electric Motors available. 
Standard Electric Machinery Co., 7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, 
Md. 


FOR SALE-—-1 StyleC. Monitor Steel Frame Blancher 

1 Monitor Pea Washer 

1 Monitor and several Clipper Pea Cleaners 

1 Nested Pea Grader, in excellent condition 

1 Sinclair-Scott ‘‘Colossus’’ Pea Grader in excellent 
condition 

1 Style 8. Burt Labeler, hand driven, for No. 2 cans 

1 Practically new Burt Labeler, electric driven, for 
No. 1, 2, 2% and 3 cans. 

Address Box A—1155 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—1 Burt Labeler, interchangeable 1 and 2 
lb, equipped with motor. A No. 1 condition. Cheap to 
quick buyer. 

Address Box A—1153 care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—LOCOMOTIVE TYPE BOILERS. 
1—60 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
1—80 H, P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
10—80 H. P. On wheels, new, ASME 125 pounds. 
1—90 H. P. ASME 150 pounds. 
1—100 H. P. Standeard construction 100 pounds. 
ERIE ECONOMIC TYPE. 
1—60 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
1—90 H. P. Standard construction 100 pounds. 
2—125 H. P. ASME 125 pounds. 
UPRIGHT BOILERS IN ALMOST EVERY SIZE FROM 
4 to 100 H. P. NEW AND USED. 


OT ae A. Tarr, Inc., N, W. Cor. Sharp & Conway Sts.. Baltimore, 


FOR SALE—BOX NAILING MACHINES. 


1 5 track Morgan, belt driven, stationary type. 
6 track Morgan, belt driven, stationary type. 
7 track Morgan motor driven, protable, with side arm. 
6 track Doig, belt driven, stationary type. 
7 track Doing, motor driven, stationary, with side arms. 
8 track Doig, belt driven. stationary type. 
9 track Doig, belt driven, stationary type. 
9 track Morgan, belt driven, stationary, with or without side 
arm. 
1 9track Morgan, motor drive, ino motor, with or without 
side arm. 
1 10 track Morgan with 2 ffive-track side arms, belt or motor 
driven. no motor. stationary type. 
Also Box, Veneer, Crate and Woodworking Machinery of all kinds. 
State your wants. 
We also buy this class of Machinery. What have you for sale? 


Chas. N. Braun Machinery Co., Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


FOR SALE—2 Morrall Double Huskers 
3 Morral Corn Cutters 
1 Anderson-Barngrover 750 Can Cooker 
. 2 Retorts, 40 x 72 

25 Process Crates. 15 in deep 
2 Sprague Can Washers 
1 Sprague Lowe Pulper 
2 Automatic Handycap Bottle Cappers 
2 Hand operated Bottle Cappers 
1 Straight Tomato Packing Table or Belt, 33 ft long 

100 ft. Gravity Roller Conveyor with curve 

12 Individual seed sorting tables or belts. 

The W. C. Pressing Company, Norwalk, Obio. 


FOR SALE—NEW. Wright Hand Pack Filling Ma- 
chines for Tomatoes and other products. We specialize on 
the No. 10. Catalogue on request. Manufactured by 
Frank M. Wright, 512 2nd. Ave., Olean, N. Y. 


March 10, 1924 


FOR SALE—Two Hansen Pea Fillers, in good condition. Will 
sell cheap for prompt sale. 


Greenabaum Bros., Inc., Seaford, Delaware. 


For Sale—Tomato Plants 


FOR SALE—Let us grow your Tomato Plants. Note 
our advertisement on page 38 and write us and we will quote 
you prices. 


J. P. Councill Co., Franklin, Va. 


For Sale—Seed 


FOR SALE—We have a small surplus of Golden Bantam, 
Large Late Crosby, Improved Hickok men and Evergreen Sweet 
Corn all grown here by ourselves for seed purposes, fromselected 
stock seed which was carefully tested for disease and vitality by 
the rag doll testing system which eliminates disease und unfertile 
barren stalks. Wehave been growing and improving this corn for 
a number of years under the above system. This work has been 
done by our Mr. Skinner with the assistance of Dr. Woodbury and 
the Department of Agriculture. We are offering this and will be 
pleased to receive your inquiry. 


W. R. Roach & Company, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
FOR SALE—100 bu. Jerome B. Rice Seed Co., Alaska 
Peas, 1923 crop. Official germination test 98%. 
C. S. Stevens & Sons, Cedarville, N. J. 


FOR SALE—A surplus of Country Gentlemen Seed 
Corn, grown by myself for seed purposes from selected stock 
and thoroughly cured on stalk. Has been carefully sorted 
and fanned. A sample will convince you of quality of seed. 

Geo. J. Liddel, Liberty Grove, Md. 


FOR SALE—500 bushels 1923 crop Rogers Brothers 
Seed Company Winner Pea Seed, at 12 per pound. 
Stittville Canning Company, Utica, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—We have a surplus of quality Sweet Corn Seed of 
our own growing. All tips and butts removed and shelled by hand 


to eliminate undesirab'e seed. We offer: 
Commbry 20 cents per Ib. 


All F. O. B. our factory — bags free. 
Bloomington Canning Company, B!oomington, Illinois. 


Machinery— Wanted 


WANTED—10 40x60 Open Kettles, 30 Crates 
and Covers for same, 2 Ayars Tomato Fillers for No. 
2s or No. 3s, 1 Steam Circular Hoist. Address Box 
A-1149, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—1 Geneva Pumpkin Cutter. Ad- 
dress Box A-1152, care The Canning Trade. 


WANTED~—Stevens Tomato Filler; Huntley-Thomas 
Tomato Washer and Scalder. 


Address Box A-1160 care of The Canning Trade. 


1 Jeffry or Link-Belt Peeling Table 

1 No. 10 Continuous Cooker 

5 40x 72 Closed Retorts 

Address Box A—1156 care of The Canning Trade. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WANTED—Morgan or Doig Box Nailing Machines, 
Box Board Printer, Corrugated Fastener Driver, Pony 
Planer, Tilting Table Saw Bench, and other Box Machinery. 

Address Box A-1162 care of The Canning Trade. 


F or Sale—Factories 


FOR SALE—If you are interested in buying a Canning 
Plant in the heart of the Tri-State territory to can fruits and 
vegetables in large volume, with all modern equipment, 
fine transportation facilities, large acreage obtainable, and 
reasonable terms, address: 


Box A-1140 in care of The Canning Trade. 


HAVE acquired Canning Factory on good R. R. siding in 
the Rio Grande Valley, near El Paso, Texas, where irrigation 
assures Crops. Cheap labor. Want active Partner with Capital. 
Tomatoes, Stringbeans, Sweet Potatoes, Pears and other Vege- 
tables grown in abundance. Good markets in Texas, Arizona, 
ta and Old Mexico. F. Shamotulski, P. O. Box 1272, El Paso, 

exas. 


WANTED to lease with option of purchase, Can- 
ning House in Western Maryland or on Maryland- 
Delaware Peninsula. Address Box A-1151, care The 
Canning Trade. 


EMPLOYMENT EXCHANGE 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A well known wholesale canned foods jobbing house 
requires the services of a well experienced sales and advertising 
manager. Address giving full experience. Box B-1144 care of 
The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Salesman Canned Foods jobbing trade, Chicago, 
by large, long-established firm. Splendid opportunity for real 
business getter. Give complete references in confidence. Ad- 
dress Box B-1150, care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED-—Superintendent processor, capable of handling Fruits 
and Vegetables, Preserves, etc., in far Western Canada. Reply with 
references in first letter to, 

The Kootenay-Columbia Preserving Works, 
Grand Forks, B. C., Canada. 


Situations Wanted 


Experienced Pickler desires position. Is fully acquainted with 
the manufacturing of Dills, Sweets and Sours in bulk, glass and cans. 
Has many years of experience and is able to take charge of plant. 

Address Box B-1138 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Now open for position as Superintendent of canning 
plant; 14 years experience with Peas, String Beans and Tomatoes. 
Thirty five years old and married. Can furnish complete references. 

Address Box B-1161 care of The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Position on Garden Farm. Life Experience. 
Market and canning crops, irrigation and under glass. Where good 
management and Scientific methods are used, no proposition too 
large to handle. For further particulars, 


Address Box B-1163 care of The Canning Trade. 
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A SAVING IN COST 


$3,112,010.42 


has been returned over a period of 
sixteen years, to the Canners who 
have been carrying their fire insur- 
ance with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


For information, write 


LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


GREEN PEA VINERS 


Viner Feeders 
Under Carrier Separators 
“Ask the men who use them.” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 
387 E. Broad St., Columbus, Ohio. 


— PRICES— 


A reference book for every buyer, broker, 
salesman or distributor of Canned Foods 


lave you acopy? A letter addressed to 
Room 1358, 120 Broadway, New York 
City, will bring one to you promptly. 


American Can Company 


2000 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 


application. 
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CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 
Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. ****Many canners get 


higher prices for their goods; some few may take less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 
general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: (}) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. (+) Jos. Zoller & Co., Inc. (§) A. E. Kidwell & Co. 


ial Correspondent. 

* ae E. Jones & Co. New York prices corrected by our spec 

Vegetables CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued CANNED FRUITS—Continned 

Standard, No 10.................. 4:75 _ 5.00 
ASP ARAGUS*— (California) California, No. 2%, f.o.b. Coast... .... 1.76 

White Mammoth, No. 2%. Extra Standards, No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.00 1.15 

White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2i4.. Out SUCCOTASH? Seconds, Now in 

White, Large, No. Out 410 | Balto. N.Y. | Standards, No. 8. 1.00, 11.20, 

og 4 reen Beans, Green Limas...... 1.60 ndards, No. IL. A 

White, Large, Peeled, No. 2% Out "370 With Dry Beans, No. 2............ 1.40 Out Extra S$ oth mag No. 8, in Syrup.. 1.60 1.70 

Thite. Small, No, 2 SWEET POTATOES Bahama Grated, Extra, Out 
reen, Small. No 3.40 Bahama Sliced, Ex. Std., No. 2.... Out 

Tips, "White “Square No. Bahama Grated, Ex. Std, No. 2.... .... Out 

Ti White, Round, No. : ee Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... 1.05 1.10 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%...... 3.40 3.40 

Toe. G. Square, tie. Standard, No 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.30 1.40 Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 2%4.. 3.15 3.10 

Tee Standard, No. 3, £.0.b, County..... 1.25 1.30 Hawaii Sliced, Extra, 
ips. Green, Standard, No. 9, f.0.b............. Out Hawaii Sliced, Standard, ‘No. 2. 2.75 2.70 

BAKED BEANSt Standard, No. 10, f.0.b. Gounty.... 4.00 4.25 Hawaii Grated, Extra, Ni : Out Out 

Hawaii Grated Standard, "he Cue Gut 

Plain, NO. Fancy, No. 10, f.0.b. Baltimore.... Out Crushed Extra, No. 10............. 12.50 12.50 

In Sauce, No. Jersey, No. 10, f.0.b. Factory...... ---. Out cece 

BNO, LGD 1.45 Standard, No. 10, f.o.b, Baltimore... 5.00 5.15 Water, No. 10........ ont 

ersey, 3, f.o.b, t t ater, ‘oO. 

String, Standard Green, No. Ex. Standard No. 8, f.0.b. Balto... Out... 

String, Standard Out White, No. 2. Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. County.... 1. 31% 1.50 Black, Water, No. 1. 

Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1. fob Bali... ... Black, Syrup, No. 1... 

ax, 5 Standard. No. 2, f.o.b, County..... .92% 1.00 RASPBERRIES§ 

Wane Seconds, No. 2, f.o.b. Baltimore Black, Water, No. 2 1.75 1.80 

Limas, Extra, Standard 9s, f.0.b. Baltimore...... Out Out Water, No 3 

Limas, Standards: No. | Standard 1s, Baltimore......62% .70 Black, Syrup, No. 1.80 "1-90 

Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2...... 1.90 Standard 1s, f.o.b. County......... .70 Red. Syrup. NO, 1.80 $1.80 

BEETSt 30 TOMATO PULPt ater, -00 49.00 

Standard, Whole, No. 1 Stan No. 2...... BS 

Large, Whole, No, | Standard, No. 87% 40 360 

CORN? 1.10 Canned Fruits . 1.30 1.40 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.o.b, Balto. 1.98 APPLES* - 1.16 1.30 

Std. Evergreen, No. 2, fob. Co..-- 4715 4.00.20. 

Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co.....- 120 1.20 Michigan, No. 10.. Standard, Water, No. 6,50 10.50 

Std Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. 1:40 1.25 New York, No. 10. 4.00 4.50 Canned Fish 

Ex. Std, Shoepes, No. fottory. 1.50, 1.40 Maryland, No. 8, f.0.b. Baltimore.. 1.35 Out men 

Fancy Shoepeg, 95 1.00 Pennsylvania, No. 10, f.o.b. Balto..3.25 Out s 

Std. Crushed, No. 2, Baltimore. 90 1.00 Maryland, Me. 10, Balto 3.25 4.50 tandard, No. 2............ Out 2.60 
Std. Crushed, No, 2, f.o.b. Co..... 1/00 110 f.0.b, 

Ex. Std. Orushed, No. 2........--. 1°02 4°15 Flats, Ib., case 4 doz 35.00 

Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. Out ‘California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.25 35. 

140 | Standard, No. OYSTERS® 
FS Standards. 5 oz..... 1.60 1.60 

Lye, Ni “Too Standard, No. 2, Preserved....... 2.00 1.75 Standards, 4 oZ........... 

Maine, No. 9.00 9.25 SALMON® 
12 Kinds, No. 10.....-.----+se+++. ‘ Red Alaska, Tall, No 1.......... 2.45 2.35 
OKRA AND TOMATOES} Red Alaska, Flat, No. %4.......... 

Seconds, White, No. 2......... --- Out .... Cohoe, Flat. No. 1........... 

Standard, White, Syrup, No. Pink, Tall, No. 1..... 1.35 91.35 

ob, Baltimore. . 1 16:80 Columbia, Flat. No. 1 4.50 

No, 3 Sieve, 15 1°30 GOOSEBERRIESg Out 1.60 

No 4 Sieve, fob, factory...... t 91.25 Standard, No. 2........ 1.75 SHRIMP* 

nea 
California No. 3 % 2.40 2.25 SARDINES—Domestic, per Case 

Ne ut California 2.00 1.90 F. 0. B. Eastport, Me., 1923 pack. 

E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, 2 Sieve.... 1.20 Out PEACHESt 550 
Faney Petit Pole, Out | extra Yellow, No 1........ 140 1.50 | Tomato, Garton 

Standard White, No. 2... Out Out Mustard, Keyless .....----- 
nds, » No. 2.. VU i 
ae Seconds, Yellow, No. 2. 
Standards, White. No. 3 1.75 $2.00 
Standards, Yellow. Me 1-18 450 
Extra Standard ite, No, 3...... 

Standard. No. 135 | Extra Standard Yellow, No. 8..... 2.00 $2.20 TUNA FISH—White, Case 
Stan: No. Selected Yellow, Me. 2.35 2.50 Califormia, 
Standard,,No. 1.15 1. 4 Seconds, White, No. 8............. _1.60 Out California, ......... . 
Standard, No 3.50 3.7 Seconds, Yellow, Mo. 41.70 California, 1s ........... 

SPIN. Pies, Unpeeled, No. 8............. 1.10 1.15 California, 4s, Blue Fin - . 

Ples, Peeled. Mo, 10..........-..0. 6.98 490 California, 1s. Striped ........... 
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The Markets 


BALTIMORE, MARCH 10, 1924 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


Canned Foods Business Has Settled Into Steady, Regular De- 
~  mand—Demand for Both Spots or Futures Good or Bad 
“As to Seller’—Most Spot Articles Firm or Ad- 
vancing—Futures Selling Steadily— 
Brokers Quote Prices on Futures. 


S TO SELLER—Spot business in canned foods is reported 
A by most brokers as being rather quiet this week, and not 

a few operators are surprised at this because usually at 
this season of the year there is a good, brisk demand for the 
full line of canned foods to meet early spring seaside require- 
ments. Time was when the market depended rather largely 
upon this “hotel demand” for good business at this season. 
Average popular consumption has caught up with this former 
relatively heavy demand, and so this trade, while welcomed now, 
cannot longer be said to be unusual. It is all now in the course 
of a day’s business. But one thing is very noticeable: the can- 
ners who sit down and wait for trade to come to them—and 
because of the unusually well cleaned up condition of all spot 
stocks, the tendency, if not the temptation, of most canners is 
to so wait—are finding the market dull. On the other hand, 
those few canners who are up and astir after trade, putting some 
selling efforts behind their goods, are finding that business was 
never better. So, when you come to judge the market condition, 
you must take into consideration this phase, and hence we say 
“as to seller.” Canned foods consumption has grown to such 2 
size, and seems to be gaining like the snowball rolling down hill, 
that if ever the great body of canners learn to put selling efforts 
behind their goods, and not be content to idly sit down and wait 
for some buyer to come looking for bargains—at the lowest 
quoted prices in the market—this page, and any market report 
as to prices, will hold scant interest for the industry. The best 
market advice that we can give to the industry today is to note 
a slow, but certain, change coming over the marketing of canned 
foods. Observant canners are becoming aware that the best 
buyers are no longer squabbling over a difference of 24%c per 
dozen for the kind of goods they want, from the sort of canner 
they have learned will deliver them. In other words, they are 
buying reputable goods from reputable and dependable canners 
without much haggling, whether they be spots or futures, and 
the effect of this is beginning to tell upon all canners. It is 
just one more result of quality, and it is the most certain result 
in all the market considerations, 


The jobbers know that the consumers will continually take 
a satisfactory article in canned foods at a fair price which pays 
them a profit, the one all-necessary thing, above all others, being 
that the goods always prove satisfying. This does not mean 


fancy goods in all instances, but just a good average high quality 
and the absence.of poor, watery or otherwise unsatisfactory 
goods in with what purport to be the good goods. When a can- 
ner has established himself as a packer of such goods, the 
jobber sticks to him,:and is glad to do so, and is glad to pay 
him a price that will insure a continuance of such a supply. 
You see that in the cleaned-up condition of spot goods from 
such hands, and in the number of such canners sold up on 
futures at this time. No rule, of course, works absolutely, and 
there must be holders of spot goods of quality today, and some 
canners of such quality goods who are not sold up on futures 
as yet; but that is because the jobbers have not run across them; 
and they have not run across them because, as we said above, 
they have been sitting idle, awaiting the coming of the buyer. 
Prove this for yourself. Note how carefully the good buyer in- 
quires as to the packer of the spot goods offered now: are they 
good gods, dependable and up to standard, The day of price and 
price only is passing, and we hope forever. It will be forever 
if the canners make it so. And there is only one way to make it 
so: Pack Quality. Of this you may be certain: there is an 
ever-increasing number of canners who have nailed the flag of 
quality to their masts, who have packed quality goods for the 
past two or three years, and will pack nothing else in the future. 
Their number is large—larger, perhaps, than a whole lot of 
market jugglers would like to believe—and it is growing, and 
for the same reason the number of uncertain, non-dependable, 
take-a-chance canners is growing less and less. And it will be 
smaller in 1924 than ever before. And it had better be. espe- 
cially on futures, because the packs will be fairly large, if Nature 


permits it, and if the goods are not up to quality, the sellers may 
expect rejections. 


HE MARKET—From most sections come reports that 

Canned Foods Week is causing heavy consumption of re- 

tailers’ stocks, Chain stores say they are passing out im- 
mense quantities of canned foods of all kinds. Beyond a doubt 
the ultimate result of this great work will be a further boost in 
the consumer numbers and greater demands upon the rapidly 
lessening supplies. Then must come the heavier demands for 
replacements. The spot market needs no such boost; it is as 
strong as one could wish. And it probably will not be much 
stronger. The buyers are taking their supplies in a very quiet, 
small way, and not running the prices up against themselves. 
In many sections there are clear indications that the consumers 
will not pay higher prices for the goods—that they have reached 
the ultimate point so far as the average consumer is concerned. 
Therefore, if heavier demand should force the prices higher, 
consumption will slow down and with it further demand. The 
encouraging feature is that the demand will, almost certainly, 
clean out all markets before new goods can be produced. 


Barring pumpkin, on which there has been a drive to clean 
out spot stocks, and which records a drop to $3.75 from $4.25 
in this market, all changes in prices have been in an upward 
way. No. 3 sieve peas, in this market have advanced to $1.45, 
and No. 4 sieve, which were out of quotation for a long while, 
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have reappeared and are quoted at $1.40. All spot peas are 
strong, and futures, if possible, even stronger. 


Succotash, with green limas, has advanced to $1.60, with 
dry limas at $1.40 and the Maine article is out of quotation. 

No. 3 sweet potatoes have advanced to $1.30 in the county, 
and to $1.40 in this city, and No. 10s are held at $4.00, with 
supplies of all kinds cleaning up well. 


There have been rumors set afloat in the Central West and 
elsewhere that spot tomato prices might be expected to slump. 
It would be interesting to learn the real reasons why, if the 
rumor-mongers have any real reasons, Hardly necessary to say 
that they intimate that the jobbers have big blocks of goods in 
hiding or holding, and that other blocks are ready to topple on 
the market any time. The manner of buying, with rush orders 
attached, belies this, if the manner of conservative buying for 
the past year or more did not do so of itself. It might be well 
to remind the tomato speculator or interested buyer that all rec- 
ords for high prices in tomatoes have always occurred in the 
late spring months—and that these months are still ahead of us. 
When the curtain is run up on the 1924 tomato canning season, 
we believe they willl find the stage completely bare of canned 
tomatoes. That is how it looks today. Even canned apples have 
joined the upward procession and are now quoted here at $3.25 
for No. 10s. 


Salmon will have to be added to pumpkin in the downward 
column, as it is quoted in our pages this week at $1.30, as 


against $1.35 previously. 
kK well, without any undue excitement or in excessive blocks. 
Canners whose reputations for good quality goods are 
known are having less trouble booking a satisfactory amount of 
business than others, and at prices without haggling. Some 
canners, of course, are still like Barkus, waiting and willing. 
The situation is somewhat disturbed by occasional offerings of 
“a limited quantity” at below going prices. That means a re- 
duction of about 2%4c, generally from the market. As there are 
uncertain canners, so there are also uncertain buyers, and the 
goods, therefore, find a market. Prices are as we last quoted 
them. 


Future corn was in somewhat better demand. There have 
been buyers looking over this market for their corn supply, 
caused possibly by the filling up of the Western corn canners 
and of some other sections. One might well be warranted in be- 
lieving that there has been more future corn sold than generally 
intimated. Orders are moving onto the books in quite orderly 
fashion, and most canners are receiving a good share. There is 
nothing to be gained by waiting because there seems to be no 
good reason to expect lower prices on corn and the good packers 
of corn are not wanting for buyers, as a rule. Future prices in 
this article are unchanged from last week. 

Thomas J. Meehan & Co., in their most recent circular, quote 
future prices as follows: 


No. 10 tins Cut Green Stringless Beans............. $5.00 Balto. 
3 tins Cut Green Stringless Beans 1.35 Fac’y. 


UTURES—Future tomatoes are said to be selling fairly 


No. 2 tins Cut Green Stringless Beans, $1.00 fac’y.. 1.00 Balto. 
No. 2 tins Bush Limas, white, $1.00; medium green.. 1.65 Fac’y. 
No. 2 tins Bush Limas (Tiny), $2.10; gr. & wh. med. 1.20 Fac’y. 
No. 10 tins Fresh Baby Lima Beans (med. green).... 6.75 Fac’y. 
No. 10 tins Fresh Baby Lima Beans (mixed gr. & wh.) 5.75 Fae’y. 
No. 2 tins Standard Succotash (dried limas)........ .95 Fac’y. 
No. 2 tins Succotash (Gr. Corn and Gr. Lima Beans). 1.15 Fac’y. 
No. 10 tins Standard Succotash (Dried Limas)...... 


y. 


No. 10 tins Succotash (Gr, Corn and Gr. Lima Beans) 6.00 Fac’y. 
No. 2 tins Standard Crushed Corn...............00% 90 Fac’y 
No. 2 tins Triple Succotash, $1.25; No. 10 tins........ 6.00 Fac’y 
No. 2 tins Spinach, $1.00; No. 2% tins, $1.40; No. 3 

No. 2 tins Extra Standard Crushed Corn........... .95 Fac’y. 
No. 10 tins Extra Standard Crushed Corn........... 5.75 Fac’y. 
No, 10 tins Standard Crushed Corn........... $5.50-$5.75 Fac’y. 
No. 10 tins Ex. Std. (Double Cut) Evergreen Corn... 6.00 Fac’y. 
No. 2 tins Standard Shoepeg Corn (Whole Grain)... 1.15 Fac’y. 
No. 2 tins Ex. Std. Shoepeg Corn (Whole Grain).... 1.25 Fac’y. 
No. 2 tins Fancy Shoepeg Corn (Whole Grain)...... 1.30 Fac’y. 
No. 10 tins Whole Grain Evergreen Corn............ 5.50 Balto. 
No. 2 tins Whole Grain Evergreen Corn............ 1.00 Fac’y. 
No. 2 Pole Lima Beans, $1.65; No. 10 tins.......... 7.75 Fac’y. 
No. 10 Tiny Green Bush Lima Beans 


9.75 Fac’y. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Name on the Label Bill in New York Legislature—Jobbers Are 
Fighting These Bills—Trading Is Satisfactory—Future 
Spinach Prices—Future Salmon Selling—Maine 
Corn Prices—Tomatoes Firmer — Corn 
Firm—Notes and Observations. 

New York, March 6, 1924. 


By “New York Stater,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ACKERS’ Name on Label—Wholesale grocers are seriously 
P concerned over 2 bill now before the State Legislature, 

providing that no packer or distributor of canned or pre- 
served fruits, vegetables or other food commodities shall sel! 
or offer for sale these commodities unless the cans, jars or other 
containers are labeled to indicate the contents, quality, address 
and place of business of the person or corporation canning or 
packing them, or the name of the wholesale distributor in the 
State selling or offering the same for sale. The name of the 
State, county, city, town or village where the goods are packed 
is to be preceded by the words “packed at.” In addition, soaked 
canned foods, packed from dried or cured products, must be 
labeled upon the face of the label in legible type one-half inch in 
height and three-quarters of an inch in width, with the word 
“Soaked.” Importers will be compelled to relabel their imports 
to comply with the provisions of the proposed law. 

Don’t Want Packers’ Names—Distributors are mainly con- 
cerned with the provision requiring the use of the packer’s name 
on the label. This subject received considerable attention at the 
convention of the New York Wholesale Grocers’ Association here 
iast month, when the Johnson bill, now in Congress, was dis- 
cussed. The provisions of the Johnson bill are very similar to 
the bill in the State Legislature. Chain store grocers are also 
opposing the proposed bill. Alfred H. Beckmann, secretary of 
the National Chain Store Grocers’ Association, discussing the 
bill, says: “Our members will appreciate the impracticability 
of such laws. It will compel a large unnecessary expenditure 
of money, without any benefit to the consumer. The existing 
food laws, both State and Federal, fully protect the consuming 
public, and if the name of the manufacturer or packer appears 
on the label, it must be the true name. If the name of the dis- 
tributor appears on the label it must be accompanied by the 
words “packed for” or “distributed by,” either being used to 
avoid deception. Furthermore, under existing laws both the 
manufacturer and distributor are responsible, and the distrib- 
utor nearest the consumer, as in the case of the chain store 
grocer, offers more security to the consumer when the words 
“packed for” or “distributed by” appears on the label than 
the name of some often unknown manufacturer or canner. This 
applies particularly to canned foods, as in very many cases the 
canner packs for the distributor and never uses his own labels.” 

Who’s to Blame?—Distributors are all wrought up over the 
appearance of the bills in Congress and the State Legislature, 
and are asking: “Who is behind the bills?” It never seems to 
occur to some of the buyers that perhaps from the canners’ 
standpoint it is quite desirable for him to have his name on the 
label so that he can reap part of the benefits from quality pack- 
ing. 

_. The Market—Trading in the market has continued on a sat- 
isfactory scale during the week. Spots are going well, and there 


is a broadening demand for futures as new prices appear on the 
market. 


; Fruits Firm—Continued strength is reported in canned fruits 
in the California market, and the smaller operators who are 
now clearing up the small surplus stocks of odds and ends are 
quoting about on the basis of the larger operators. This gives 
a fair idea of the strength of the Coast position, as the smaller 
independents generally undersell the Corporation and other large 
packers by five to ten cents per dozen, at least. 


_ Future Spinach—Following the announcement of opening 
prices on 1924 pack spinach by Libby, McNeill & Libby, the 
California Packing Corporation has named a formal opening: 
as follows: No. 1s, $1.05; No. 2s, $1.20; No. 24s, $1.50, and 
No. 10s, $4.85. The prices are the same as Libby’s and are 


guaranteed against the Corporation’s own decline to the end of 
the year. . 
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Salmon—Alaska canners are now taking S. A. P. business 
on future salmon, and report orders as surprisingly good for 
this season of the year. The market on salmon for Coast ship- 
ment rules unchanged at $1.25 on pinks and $2.25 on reds, both 
'F. O. B. Seztt?e. Demand in the local market continues quiet, 
little Lenten buying having been done by the trade as yet. | 

Future Maine Corn—Business is being taken on future Maine 
fancy corn at $1.47% per dozen for fancy Crosby and $1.75 for 
fancy Golden Bantam, F. O. B. cannery. There is a good de- 
mand reported. Some of the canners report that they have 
already booked about as much future business as they care to 
take on this early in the year. ‘ 

Canned Foods Week—The Canned Foods Week campaign 
has been successful thus far in the New York territory. All of 
the chain stores have featured canned foods in their advertising, 
and retail grocers have also taken hold of the movement with 
enthusiasm. 

Tomatoes Firmer—Increased buying has strengthened the 
market for Maryland tomatoes somewhat, and many holders are 
now firm at 95¢ F. O. B. on standard 2s, with 8s at $1.40 and 10s 
at $4.75. Future tomato business continues quiet and routine, 
the market remaining nominally unchanged at 57%c for Is, 
87l6e for 2s, $1.27% for 3s, and $4.00 for 10s F. O. B. country 
cannery. Not all packers are offering at these figures, however, 
and advance reports of raw material costs, taken with the un- 
certain labor situation, would seem to justify a higher price 
basis. 

Southern Corn—There has been a slight firming up in the 
market for Southern corn, the market ranging 9242c on stand- 
ard, with the top price prevailing on corn of really desirable 
quality. Trading in futures continues quiet, the market hold- 
ing at 90c to 92%2c on standards and 97%c to $1.00 on extra 
standards. 

Notes and Observations—C. A. Haldt has resigned as man- 
ager of tlie New York office of the Thomas Roberts Co. 

M. H. Brotman, of Avery-Brotman, Ltd., canned foods brok- 
ers, of Vancouver. B. C., was in the market during the week. 

W. W. Roberts, of the Neptune Seafoods Products Co., can- 
ners, of San Diego, Cal., was in the market during the week. 

Effective March 10, the firm name of Kilian & Clark will 
be changed to Kilian & Co., Inc. 

L. F. Bridges, of Sanford & Timpson, left this week for a 
visit to the Pacific Coast. 

W. D. Breaker & Co., Inc., have been appointed New York 
sales representatives for Kemp Bros. Packing Co., of Frankfort, 
Indiana. 

Charles T. Ward, vice-president and general manager of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co., returned this week from an extended 
European trip. 

R. E. Francis, of the Poll Packing Co., of Miami, Fla., was 
visiting the trade early in the week. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Retailers Busy Selling Canned Foods—Attention Turning to 
Spot Stocks—Brokers Find It Hard to Locate Spot Goods 
—All the Central West Strongly Behind Canned 
Foods Week—Market Practically Nom- 
inal—Pumpkin Only Thing Being 
Pushed—Salmon Prices 
Being Reduced. 

By “Wrangler,” 

Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 

Chicago, March 6, 1924. 


USY Selling—The buying of canned foods at wholesale was 


temporarily suspended in this city this week, as the retail 

grocers are all so busy with their Canned Foods Week 
business that they have had no time to buy from the wholesalers, 
and the wholesalers are marking time, so far as canned foods 
are concerned, until the result of the big national sale is ascer- 
tained by the retailers and until they begin to replenish their 
broken assortments. 

Futures—Brokers say that the wholesale grocers have be- 
come “fed up” on futures, having contracted for all or more 
than they have sold to the retail grocers, and that they have 
transferred their interest to spot canned foods for prompt de- 
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livery, being confident that there will be a big clearing out of 
the stocks of retail grocers reported from last week, and that 


there will be some lively buying next week and afterward. 


The spot situation as to canned peas, tomatoes and corn is 
growing very difficult. Wholesalers are disposed to negotiate 
for spot goods, but the brokers say that it is exceedingly hard 
to find qualities that are acceptable to the buyers at prices that 
they are willing to pay for the goods. 

From everywhere in the Central West I am hearing good 
reports from Canned Foods Week. The Chicago wholesale gro- 
cery houses are, as usual, doing their full share of the work, 
and many of the houses that push their own brands or labels 
are spending money freely advertising canned foods. 

The prices of the staples are substantially unchanged from 
my last week’s report, but at that prices are almost nominal, 
for goods are so scarce that the transactions closed for spot 
goods are not frequent or large enough upon which to establish 
changes of prices. 

Pumpkin—There is some pressure to sell a few lots of canned 
pumpkin, yet unsold, as the season for pumpkin pies is drawing 
to a close, and I have heard of a price of 85c for 8s and $2.75 for 
10s, f. o. b. cannery, being made. 

Salmon—Indications from the Pacific Coast are that the 
holders of canned salmon are disposed to sell freely, and a 
sharply reduced price on halves flat in all the Alaska grades has 
been named, as there is said to be an overstock of that size. 

Some of the wholesale grocery houses have reverted to their 
former policy of buying frequently, but in small lots, and have 
so denatured their canned foods business that brokers find call- 
ing on them unprofitable, and call on them only after they have 
offered their best bargains to the houses that are alive in the 
market. 

The local chain stores are doing a good business and are 
buying some goods. The largest chain, which has its headquar- 
ters in Jersey City, and which is said to be the largest in the 
country, has a wholesale house here, but buys nearly all its goods 
through the Eastern office. Brokers have about quit calling on 
their buying department here, as they say that it is so difficult 
to get access to the buyer, and their purchases are so unimpor- 
tant that it does not pay to bother with them. 

The mail-order houses are apparently loosing their business 
in the grocery lines, as their canned foods departments are said 
to be buying in a very trivial and unimportant way. 

It is said that the discontinuation of some of their sales 
methods of selling sugars or other goods far below cost and 
limiting the purchase to buyers who ordered a quantity of other 
goods at the same time, which was stopped by the Federal Trade 
Commission, has created a dent in their grocery sales, and has 
put the small local retail grocers in a position to more than meet 
their competition. 

The Western Canners’ Association will probably hold its 
April (1924) Convention April 22, 23 and 24, but the directors 
have not yet decided where. They will do so in a few days, how- 
ever, and special railroad rates will be applied for and a pro- 
gram announced. 


ST. LOUIS MARKET 


Market “Feels” Better Since the Settlement of the Swell Claims 
Matter—Seasonable Weather Is Increasing Canned Foods 
Consumption—Looking for Cheaper Future To- 
matoes—The Quotations—Hunting for 
Peas a New Game—Pineapple Is 
Not Selling as It Should. 

St. Louis, March 6, 1924. 
By “Missourian,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


HE Market—There has been a normal demand for canned 
foods the past week, with no special feature except the 
settlement of the swell controversy by the adoption of 

a partial flat allowance, thus paving the way to a uniform system 
of settlement in making contracts for 1924 packs. This adjust- 
ment of differences between distributors and canners was made 
just about the time that the trade entered the future market 
with offerings of practically all important items, either at fixed 
prices or §. A. P. While it is yet too early to expect it to have 
much effect on the scope of trading, the whole trade is more 
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optimistic as to the volume of contract sales. While the general 
movement is not as good or as large as packers anticipated, there 
is a good, healthy demand in evidence. Winter weather and the 
limitations of fresh vegetables have caused an improvement in 
the market for canned foods. The reduction of jubbers’ stocks 
will no doubt encourage a development later on, with prospects 
of increasing volume as the season develops. Vegetables have 
had an unusually heavy demand from consuming sources, while 
fruit and fish have shared about equally in the increased business 
of the past few days. 


In the list of canned vegetables. attention has been divided 
between peas, corn, tomatoes, spinach and asparagus futures, 
topping the situation in each of the three departments. 

Tomatoes—While canned foods brokers are hustling for busi- 
ness on new Southern tomatoes, prices must be shaded to inter- 
est buyers. The latter are using every method they know of to 
get the market down, but canners say that the $15.00 a ton price 
to growers for raw material that has been established does not 
justify further declines. Spot tomatoes are steady. Some sell- 
ers say they are not able to book future orders, while others 
state they are doing a “fair” business. Most distributors are 
not willing to consider Eastern or Western, believing that can- 
ners may make radical cuts in their opening prices before the 
market closes. Some large buyers here say they have not bought 
a case of Southern or California packs, while others admit that 
they have done but little contracting. It is said that dealers 
have a sufficient quantity of old packs for current requirements, 
and when they buy it is not generally in large blocks. 


The market on Missouri tomatoes is quoted as follows: 
Spot—No. 1, 65c; No. 2s, 95c; No. 3s, $1.40; No. 10s, $4.75. 


Futures—No. 1s, standard, 10 0z., 60c to 62c per dozen; No. 1s, . 


tall, 15 oz., 76c to 77c q. w.; No. 2s, standard, 90c; No. 2s, extra 
standard, 95c to 9714c; No. 2s, standard, $1.20 to $1.25; No. 3s, 
standard, $1.30; No. 3s, extra standard, $1.87% to $1.40. 


Corn—There is considerable interest in corn, both spot and 
future. The shortage of goods in the hands of those who de- 
layed making contracts last year has made 1924 packs more read- 
ily salable. Future standards are selling in a conservative way. 
Southern and Western standards have not been speculatively 
bought, but a very fair volume of future sales have gone through. 
Spot corn is steady and in fair demand, but mostly for routine 
purposes. Fancy lines are firm by reason of their scarcity. 
Middle Western is gaining in popularity. 

The corn market for spot is 95c; future Mid-West standard, 
$1.10; fancy, $1.15 to $1.30. 


Peas—Old pack peas are scarce in all lines, but the various 
grades can be had if the buyer is willing to pay the price and 
hunt long enough for a resale block. The buyer cannot be ex- 
pected to be particular as to brands or limit himself to certain 
sized blocks. What can be obtained must be taken. All lines 
are sold at high prices. There are no soft spots, Now that can- 
ners are inclined to add to their future selling prices of standard 
Wisconsin lines, buyers arg losing interest. Packers report they 
have pretty well sold up and a2 number are turning down offers. 
The largest volume of futures ever done in canned foods is said 
to have been done in peas. Never before has such a large vol- 
ume of the new pack been sold at this season of the year. As 
a well-known local broker stated, all reports from Wisconsin 
are to the effect that the acreage of Alaskas this season will be 
limited not because canners do not want Alaskas, but because 
seed is not available. “Plantings,” he said, “will be curtailed, 
but the reduction will be offset by the acreage set to sweets. All 
indications point to the largest pea acreage Wisconsin ever put 
out, with many new factories packing, and those in the game 
operating to full capacity. The outlook is for a production all 
over the country at well over last season’s pack of practically 
14,000.000 cases. This outlook has influenced some buyers in 
taking on futures, but general buying in Wisconsin and other 
States has been of such proportions that even in face of the big 
prospective pack many well-known canners are either sold up 
or are oversold. This does not mean that peas cannot be bought, 
but it does mean that the jobber cannot pick and choose his 
canner or his assortment. Some brokers have had no trouble 
so far in getting through confirmations, but others have orders 
turned down for the various grades and siftings. Canners assert 
positively that they are cleaning up their packs on contract sales. 
and that before canning starts they will have nothing to do but 
give their undivided attention to filling their contracts.” 

Miscellaneous — String beans, limas, succotash and other 
varieties of canned foods continue in fair demand, with no change 
in prices, Sales of asparagus on which 1924 opening prices were 
named some time ago are reported backward. 
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Fruits—Canned fruits are quiet. Pineapple is in hand-to- 
mouth demand, with pet brands even of the most desired grades 
being offered for sale in sacrifice lots, but there are no takers. 
When a general favorite like pineapple does not sell as freely 
as usual for this season, something is wrong with the market. 
Retail sales are restricted in this pack, and it is admitted that it 
is not going over the counter as it should. For some reason the 
consumer does not care to pay for pineapple, but takes peas and 
other canned foods at relatively the same prices. Similarly, 
California fruits are quiet in the retail field, which is reflected 
in the wholesale market. Incidentally, both pineapple and Cali- 
fornia fruits of the new pack are not going as well as expected 
on an S. A. P. basis. The whole fruit line is quiet, although 
there is not a large unsold surplus at the canneries or in the 
large jobbing markets. 

__ Fish—Salmon is selling more readily at prevailing prices, 
with a few concessions on incoming stocks for quick disposition. 
There has been less buying from the Coast, although it is under- 
stood that some attractive offerings have been made during the 
past few days, Pinks appear to lead in popularity. Prices are 
fairly maintained on the spot with few exceptions, quality in 
these cases being the determining factor in the price. 

Canned Milk—There is little activity in the condensed or 
eveporated milk market, hence there is no change in conditions. 
Prices are nominally unchanged, but on the unadvertised brands 
some discounts are being made. Both packs are moving fairly 
well. Other forms of canned milk are quiet and featureless. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Growers Becoming Disheartened—Artichoke Canning Begins— 
Opening Prices on Spinach—Smaller Pack Expected— 
Growers Demanding High Prices for Tomatoes 
—Exports Heavy—Fruits Assortments 

Badly Broken—Canned Peaches 
to Be Advertised—Notes. 
San Francisco, March 6, 1924. 


By “Berkeley,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


ROWERS Disheartened—The reporting of weather condi- 
tions in California may seem a monotonous repetition, but 
crops are dependent upon rainfall and the long continued 

fair weather is most disheartening to growers. February started 
off in 2 promising manner, but the storm proved a light one and 
reached only a little south of San Francisco. The snowfall in 
the mountains has been almost negligible, and many streams are 
now lower than is frequently the case at the height of summer. 
A serious situation is prevailing and some crops will be light, 
no matter how heavy the late rains may be. The continued warm 
weather has forced orchards into bloom much earlier than usual, 
increasing the frost hazard, and it would occasion no surprise 
if there were losses from this source. 

Artichokes—Opening prices on California canned artichokes 
have been put out by the Ocean Shore Canning Co., which oper- 
ates a plant at Half Moon Bay, in the heart of the artichoke- 
growing district. The packing season is now on, but the output 
will be comparatively light, as the dry weather has curtailed the 
crop. Then, too, there is a limited demand for canned arti- 
chokes, as it is a new product. The opening prices range from 
$1.30 to $2.95 a dozen for No. 2s, according to the number 
packed in the can. This vegetable is also packed in No. 2% and 
in No. 10 cans. 

Spinach—The California Packing Corporation has announced 
opening prices on spinach, and are guaranteeing these against 
their own decline until the end of 1924. This protection, with 
the outlook for a comparatively small pack. is expected to result 
in an early demand that will absorb all offerings. The opening 
prices are: No. 1s, $1.05; No. 2s, $1.20; No. 2%s, $1.50, and No. 
10s, $4.85. These prices are the same as those announced re- 
cently by Libby, McNeill & Libby. The lack of rain has hindered 
the planting of the expected acreage and the crop is in poor 
shape in many places. 

Tomatoes—Considerable interest is being taken in future 
tomatoes, and opening prices may be expected earlier than usual, 
according to some interests. Buyers are in the field soliciting 
acreage and are finding growers with rather upish ideas. Many 
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growers are holding out for $18 a ton, as compared with $14 
and $15 a year ago, but no contracts are being signed at the 
higher price, as far as can be learned. 

Exports Heavy—Heavy exports of California fruits, espe- 
cially of the lower grades, continue to be made, and this fact is 
serving to strengthen the market. The steamer Kroonland, 
which receritly left San Francisco for Europe, took a heavy cargo 
of canned and dried fruits to England, France and Germany. 
Stocks in canners’ warehouses are getting low, and it is noted 
that there is now but little difference in the prices of canners 
putting out well-known brands and those whose products are 
comparatively unknown. Complete assortments are impossible 
to get, and almost every day some canner announces the with- 
drawal of something in his list. The cleanup is expected to be 
‘quite complete by the time the packing season arrives, and a 
heavy pack is in prospect if crop conditions prove satisfactory. 

Salmon—The canned salmon market has not been especially 
active of late, but prices have been well maintained, Pinks have 
led in the demand, owing to the popular price at which this 
grade can be offered. From a statistical standpoint the situa- 
tion is a very firm one, stocks of all grades having been reduced 
to comparatively small quantities. 

E. A. Seaborg, supervisor of fisheries for the State of 
Washington, reports that the total pack of salmon for the year 
amounted to 970,693 cases. The Puget Sound district led, with 
758,781 cases; the Columbia River district was second, with 
171,596 cases, and Gray’s Harbor contributed 45,316 cases. 

Peaches—Producers of California cling peaches are planning 
to finance an advertising campaign to increase the demand for 
the canned product and representatives have been appointed to 
place the proposition before various canning interests. Arthur 


Coats will present the proposition to members of the Virden’ 


pool; Preston McKinney to members of the Canners’ League of 
California; E. R. Williams to the Peach Association; G. W. Spen- 
cer to the California Co-operative Canneries, and C. G. Hamilton 
to the Southern California Canners’ Bureau and the Southern 
California Peach and Apricot Growers, The acreage devoted to 
cling peaches in California is increasing at a rapid rate, and it 
is realized that some step must be taken to provide wider 
markets. 

C. E. Virden, of the Virden Packing Co., recently announced 
that an additional payment of $5 a2 ton was made to growers on 
February 29 for peaches delivered in 1923. Growers who went 
into the Virden pool in 1923 were paid $20 a ton when deliveries 
were made, and it is announced that a total of $33 will be paid, 
so that $8 a ton is still due them. The pool represented about 

Coast Notes—The Alaska Packers’ Association is doing a 
great amount of development work on its Greater San Francisco 
terminal, and a huge basin has been dredged to a depth of thirty 
feet. Work will soon be commenced on one of the largest ware- 
houses in the world devoted to food products, and this will be 
equipped with every facility for the rapid and economical han- 
dling of cargo. 

Archie W. Shields, head of the Alaska Department of the 
Pacific American Fisheries, Seattle, Wash., returned recently 
from a business trip to Eastern points, and has since made ar- 
rangements for dispatching the steamship Catherine D. for 
Alaska waters. The company will operate six canneries in 
Alaska this year, and, under the name of the Annette Island 
Packing Co., will operate the plant on Annette Island which was 
purchased last year. 


MAINE MARKET 


Futures Selling Better Than Ever—Canners Rapidly Selling Out 
—Bantam Leading the Procession—Stringless Beans 
Also Selling Well—Potato Yields Cutting 
Corn Average — A Tribute to 
E. H. Brooks. 


Portland, Me., March 7, 1924. 


By “Maine,” 
Special Correspondent “The Canning Trade.” 


UTURES—Future corn is selling in much better shape than 
for several seasons. Buyers are covering their require- 
ments in greater proportion than of recent years, and 

canners report their sales as nearly up to their estimated pro- 
duction. It is generally considered safe to sell up to 80 per cent 
of the average yield on whatever acreage may be signed, and this 
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mark is now nearly reached. While a good acreage is assured, 
the canners would all welcome better farming conditions which 
would allow them to increase acreage and thus enlarge their own 
volume of business. 

The proportion of white and yellow corn is changing again 
this year, the demand for Golden Bantam being larger each sea- 
son. This variety is strong at $1.70, as against $1.45 for Early 
Crosby. 

Stringless Beans are also well on toward the safe amount 
of sales—in fact, canners are a bit wary about selling on the 
usual estimate this season, owing to the unaccountable weather 
and consequent short deliveries of the last two years. Futures 
are selling at $1.30 and $6.00. 

Perhaps one reason why Maine corn acreage is sacrificed a 
little each year to other crops is the fact that the production 
per acre of potatoes in this State is very much higher than in 
any other section, A recent bulletin gives Maine credit for 258 
bushels per acre, while the next best record, New Hampshire, is 
only 185, with the Northwestern States running at about 100. 
While the “corn belt” cannot be extended into new areas on ac- 
count of frosts, the potato acreage can and does move into the 
corn-growing territory, until it is now almost impossible to find 
new canning factory locations in order to increase business. 

__Notes—While Mr. E. H. Brooks has retired from active work 
with the American Can Co., he can never be released from duty 
in the Maine canning business. Mr. Brooks came into Maine 
and the hearts of the Maine canners more than twenty-five years 
ago, and has truly been 2 factor in building up the local industry 
to the position which it now occupies. His experience has been 
wide and his information and advice have always been greatly 
valued, It was through Mr. Brooks’ efforts that the American 
Can Co. built their large plant in Portland to take care of the 
fast-growing local business. Even now, in his so-called retire- 
ment, he is held to act in an advisory capacity, and will doubt- 
less be called upon to function as usual when the active season 
opens, Certainly he can never “retire” from active interest, 
although his duties may be less arduous in the future. 


“FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS” 
( Continued from page 10 ) 


Carolinas, none of which surpassed the up-bay “stuff” either in 
quality or quantity output. 

Neither the men in the business nor the New Jersey State 
authorities are taking it for granted, as is my placid fellow- 
oysterman, Mr. Todd, that they will have beds available for cen- 
turies to come. Not at all! They have gone right down to hard 
work, both practical and scientific, to find a remedy to save their 
a from the threatening fate of Northern waters—extinc- 
ion. 

Here in the Sinepuxent Bay we have never had a cull law, 
not being governed by the oyster laws of the Chesapeake Bay and 
tributaries. Twenty years ago approximately 8,000 acres were 
productive of oysters. Today it is doubtful if 50 acres are pro- 
ducing. This “gold mine” at that time boasted an oyster fleet 
that dotted the entire bay. Today the fleet consists of one sail- 
boat and two pole scows, with an output not exceeding 1,000 
bushels for the season. That is what lack of laws and absence 
of intelligently directed conservation and rehabilitation have done 
locally. Delegate Spence’s plea for no legislation and “provi- 
dential restoration” to the contrary notwithstanding. 

With the destruction of public beds in this locality new meth- 
ods had to be evolved. Those who remained in business had to 
plant shells, build up artificial beds or buy seed elsewhere. Un- 
happily most of the oystermen left the industry for other pur- 
suits, while the surviving concerns have partially solved their 
problem by planting and farming their crops, not unlike the local 
agriculturists, though it is recognized now that the constructive 
action should have been taken long ago while it afforded oppor- 
tunity for all. The Chesapeake should profit by our mistakes 
while it is possible to do so. 


R. VAN TRUMP TRUITT. 
Girdletree, Md., February 29. 
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There is only one way to secure the best results from your supplies and that is 
to choose those of proved efficiency for the work to be done. 


Tested from day to day with invariable success in thousands of canneries the use of 


Indian in circle 


in every package 


ROGERS STRINGLESS REFUGEE 


Other Originations: 
R-gers Improved Kidney Wax 


Rogers Green Admiral Peas, 
Rogers Winner Peas. | 


The J. B. Ford Co. Sole Mnirs. Wyandotte, Michigan. 
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nly 


O One Way 


Sanitary 
Cleaner and Cleanse’ 


because of its special adaptableness for the canners cleaning problems proves an 
} efficient, dependable and economical cleaning service. 


If you should be one of the few not using Wyandotte Sanitary 
Cleaner & Cleanser why not ask your supply house to fill your order? It costs 
you nothing if it fails to be or do all we claim for it. 


It cleans clean. 


IGHT green, slender, round pod, 4 to 5 
inches in length and almost perfectly 
straight. 3 
Tender, meaty, brittle and entirely string- 
less even when ripe. 

In appearance and season very similar to 
the old reliable Late Refugee 1000-to-1, having 
a strong vine with small leaf and heavy foliage. 

Hardy and productive. 
Without exception the most popular and desir- 
able Greenpod variety for canner’s use. 


Now booking contracts, future delivery, 
1924 crop. 


| Rogers Bros. Seed Co. 


Originators 
Breeders & Growers | 
Chicago U.S. A. 


WAR 
ee 
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| ECONOMY 
25 Million Tomato Plants i PLUS EFFICIENCY 


THE BEAR BRAND CAN- 
NERS’ APRON is a great im- 
provement over ordinary aprons. 
It is made of sturdy, durable, 
extremely lightweight, 
rubber-coated fabric, and is ideal 
for men and women in all canning 
and bottling operations. Great 
durability, comfort and efficiency 
mean Maximum protection 
at minimum cost. 
ET us grow your tomato plants this season. We Medium size, 34" wide by 44" 
still have enough acreage left to book about 25 long, weighs only 16 ounces; the lightest high-grade 


MILLION more. We can give you fine field grown apron made. Send trial order TODAY - and be con- 
plants, grown on new land free from disease and will 


guarantee them to reach you in good condition. If vinced of BEAR BRAND superiority. Price only 
interested write or wire us for contract prices. .°. $15.50 dozen. Economy, durability and greater com- 


fort guaranteed. Sample of fabric on request. 


Color-Neat Grey 


JOBBERS: Send for Distributors Prosposition 


J. P. COUNCILL CO., Franklin, Va. William M. Gross 
Carver Building, Sharon, Penna. 


ry Dep. Patented Nov. 5, 1918 


C-8-UNIT $210 —_c-4-uNIT $115 


Above Prices are Freight Prepaid to Destination. 


Most Efficient, Simple and Economical machine for sealing Corrugated and Solid 
Fibre Shipping Containers. Adjustable to a wide range af sizes. Descriptive matter 
on request. 


Capacity 300 per hour sty ‘fg 515 Van Nuys Building, Los Angeles 


with one operator 


TANKS--TOWERS--WATER SYSTEMS 


TANKS TOWERS 


Wood or Metal For 
Any Size, Any Shape, for Tanks 
Blending Pulp Bells 
Storage Mixing Flags 
Washing = Pasteurizing Transmission 
Fire Protection Water Supply Radio 
Wood Stave Pip --- Silos 
THE BALTIMORE COOPERAGE COMPANY 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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THE MORRAL CORN CUTTING MACHINE 
Either Single Or Double Cut 


THE MORRAL CORN CUTTING MA- 
CHINE is the most durable, simple and 
efficient cutter you can buy. It has the 

most positive feed of any cutter in use. 

The Morral Cutter will cut large ears, 
nubbins and pieces of ears, without clog- : 
ging like other cutters and for this rea- = 
son you can secure a larger yield of cans 

per ton with the Morral Cutter than with 

any other type of cutter. 


We furnish special attachments for the Morral Cutter for cutting 
Golden Bantam Corn and with these attachments the Morral 
Cutter will cut the Golden Bantam Corn more satisfactorily than 
any other cutterin use. If you have any cutters that you would 
like to replace with new and up to date machines let us know what 
you have and we will make you a liberal allowance for your cutters 
on the price of new cutters. 
‘We make the MORRAL CORN HUSKER, either single or double 
and we also make the MORRAL LABELING MACHINE. 

Our machines are guaranteed to do satisfactory work, or money 


back if they fail to do so when set up and operated in accordance 
with directions furnished. 


It will pay you to write at once for prices and further information. 


MORRAL BROTHERS, Morral, Ohio 


Hardles 2's, 24’s and 3’s with- 
out any change in Cooker. 
These Cookers are built in three 
capacities; 325, 475 and 575 
cans, with prices varying accord- 
ingly. 

If interested in the Best Cooker 
on the market, let us give you 
more information regarding the 


Souder. 


Souder Mfg. Co. 


Bridgeton. N. J. 


i We also manufacture: 
SANITARY FILLING TABLE, for open top cans. 
| 


i CORING and SIZING Machine for pineapples 
N STRAIGHTNER CHUCK and CUBE Machine for pineapples 
| WASHER and SCALDER for tomatoes 
GRADER for tomatoes and beets. emoving 
SPRAGUE-SELLS CORP. —<os AGENTS: 3@& SPAULDING & METCALF. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


1. 
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) a package for you. Over fifty 


is of 


On Trade-Mark 
~ seven hundred and eighty thousand 


help 


against infringement. Much costly 
nas prevented by our 


substantial property value, and no 


brand should be adopted without 


“investigation. We make no eres 


March 10, 1921 


SMILE AWHILE 


NOT THAT KIND 
The manager of a local hotel, recalling his novitiate as clerk 
employed in a country wayside” house, relates that one morning: 
a guest came downstairs and complained to the proprietor that 


he had not slept at all. 


“T was troubled with insomnia,” he said. 

“Don’t believe a durn word of it,” said the indignant host. 
“Had the place cleaned out only this spring. Show me one, if 
you can! Show me one!”—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


FRANK, ANYWAY 
Homesteader near Casper would like to meet lady that is 


willing to support husband. Write P. O. Box 270.—Want Ad. 
in the Casper (Wyo.) Tribune. 


THE END OF A FAD 
“Do you believe in sleeping out of doors?” 
“Not while I can pay the rent.”—Boston Transcript. 


HIS PAINFUL DUTY 
In the Court House of an Eastern city is a melancholy at- 
tendent who, when asked to direct people to the Bureau of Mar- 
riage Licenses, inquires, lugubriously: “Do you insist?” 
“Well, yes.’ 
“Third ‘door to the right.”—Louisville Courier Journal. 


TOO CLOSE 


A negro went into a bank down South to get a check cashed. 
He stood in line a long time and finally his turn came. Just as 
he got to the window the teller put up a sign: “The Bank is 
Busted.” 

The Negro—What do you mean. the bank is busted? 

Teller—Well, it is, that’s all; it’s busted—didn’t you ever 
hear of a bank being busted ? »§ 

The Negro—Yes, but I never had one bust right in my face 
before.—The Christian-Evangelist (St. Louis). 


WHERE THEY GO 
Statistical Report 31YY-1-b 
Uses of Paper Clips, Fer 100,000 
August 8, 1923 


Lane! Ornaments (Juvenile)... 1,920 
Cleaning Out Fountain Pen Feeds..................... 1,426 
Wiring Down Corks on Home Brew................... 7,829 
Non-skid Devices for Ladies’ Belts..................0- 2,550 
Repairs on Typewriters, Fans and Pencil Sharpeners.... 3,327 


(Correct) W. SNICKERS, 
Efficiency Expert. 
(Approved) FULLER FIGGERS, 
Supt. of Statistics. 
(W. C. O.) 
This report will never be issued again, because those last 
‘three letters mean: To be reissued “When Changes Occur.”— 


8 The Echo. 
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THE CANNING TRADE 


WHERE TO BUY 


———the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic Canmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, etc. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. 
La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La Porte, Ind. 


Bean Cleaners. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean Seed. 
Belting. See Power Plant Equipment. 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, wood. 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

~—— Manfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Rob bins & Co., Baltimore. 

-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Blowers, pressure. See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baitimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 
Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 

Box Nailing Machines. 


BOX (Corrugated) SEALING MACHINE 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 

Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 
Paper Products 
Boxing Machines, can. 

can. 


BROKERS. 


Howard EB. Jones & Co. Baltimore. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 


BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 

Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 
CAN COUNTERS. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 
CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 

Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 

E. W. Bliss ihe Brooklyn 

Cameron Can Mchy. Co., hicago. 

John R. Mitchell bo., Baltimore. 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 

Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 

Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CAN-SEALING COMPOUNDS 

Dewey & Almy Chem, Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks. Berlin, Wis. 

Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, 0. 

A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


See Labeling Machines, 


Canning Experts. See Consulting Experts. 
Can Stampers. Stampers an 
Can Testers. Canmakers’ Machin 


Villing bottle. See Bottlers’ "Kieny. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 


American Can Co., New York. 

Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 

Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 

Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 

Virginia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Cans, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Capping Sane, solderless. See Closing 
Machine 


Capping Stecls, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 


CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mehy. 


Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 


Chain for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 
ors. 


Checks, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, mincemeat, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


eas, bean, seed, 
A. Ferrell & Co., Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., ‘Silver Creek, N. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., "Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. See 
Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Cleaning Machines, can. 


Washers. 
Clocks, process time. 


See 
See Controllers. 

CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Co., Max, New York City. 

W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Can Machy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron ‘Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Coated Nails. See Nails. 
Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. 
Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mchy. 
Colors, Certified for" foods. 

CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
La Porte Mat é Mfg. Co. La Porte, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 
Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 

Fillers. 

COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 

COPPER COILS for tanks. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 

CORKING MACHINES 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 

CORN COOKER-FILLERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., a Wis. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN CUTTERS. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Consult the advertisements for details. . 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKERS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
a Grain *Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Morral Bros., Morral, O. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. 
Fillers. 
CORRUGATED PAPER PRODUCTS. 
(Boxes, Bottle Wrappers, etc.) 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Counters. See Can Count ter 3 
Countershafts. See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Machine Co., Baltimore. 


See Corn Cooker 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etce.). 
ontinent, an Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons ve Baltimore. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimor 
Elevators, Warehouse. 
Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, ete. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Engines. 
Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
. lined. 
EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE CONTAINERS for food (not her 
metically sealed). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
Fillers and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


Fillers. 
Filling Machines, bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, can. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Huntley —. Co., Silver Creek, 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinelair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 


FLUX 


Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Food Choppers. See Choppers. 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, tin 
Fruit Graders. See Cleaning _— Grading 
Mehy., fruit. 

Fruit Parers. See Paring Machines. 

FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Aluntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 
Gauges, Fn time, ete. See Power Plant 

quipment. 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Generators, electric. See motors. 
Glass-lined Tanks. See Tanks, glass-lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. : 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip: 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr’d’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 
ing Mchy. 
Hoisting and Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 

INSURANCE, canners’. 

Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 

cago. 

Jacketed Kettles. “See Kettles, copper. 
KETED PANS, steam. 

ren Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 

Juice Pumps. See Pumps. | 

Kerosene Oil Burners. See Burners. 

Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. es 

ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneberg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co.; Baltimore. 
Phil Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Kraut Cutters. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

LABELING MACHINES 

w. Ermold Co., New York City. 
Fu. Knapp Co., Yonkers, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho, Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 


National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink. pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 


ars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
ayniin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 

Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 

OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works. Berlin, Wis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Packers’ Cans. See Cans. 
Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. See Fibre Containers. 
Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 
Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 


tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 

PARING MACHINES. 
Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, O. 
Sincla*e-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

PASTE, canners’. 
Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
Continental Mfg. Co., Philadelphia. 

Dewey & Almy Chem. Co., Cambridge, Mass. 
Edw. Ermold Co., New York City. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

PEA and BEAN SEED. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 

PEA CANNERBS’ MACHINERY. 

Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, Wis. 
Invincible Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Selis Corp., Chicago. 
Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 
Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 

Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

Phil. Emrich, Cincinnati, 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 
PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 
Screens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 
John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
PLANT SETTER 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Platform and Wagon Scales. See Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’. 
Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
PULP MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See Kettles, process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils. 
Saccharometers (syrup testers). See Cannery 
Supplies. 
SEALING MACHINES, Box. 
McStay Machine Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 
SALT, canners. 
Alex. Kerr, Bro. & Co., Baltimore. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 


Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 
Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 
SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Sealding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Caps. 
Sealing Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 
SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., Cambridge, N. Y. 
Rogers Bros. Seed Co., Chicago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 
SEALING MACHINES, CANS, s:e Closing 
Machines. 
SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, Wash. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 
SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
invinetate Grain Cleaner Co., Silver Creek, 


Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 

SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., 


Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 


cers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 
SPEED REGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 


chines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Seott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles. 
— an e Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
ng. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 
STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 


brass checks, rubber and - 
and steel type, burn 


etc. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. » 
A. T. Ferrell & Co., Saginaw, Mich. 


Hansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarbur 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.Y.’ vie 
nats Grain Cleaner Co., Si 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line sha 

Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 


eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 


SYRUPING MACHINE. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 


N. J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cin, i 
A. K. Robins & Co. Baltimore.’ 


Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 

Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mehy. 
TANKS, METAL. 

Gane. Works, Berlin, Wis. 

TANKS, glass-lined steel. 

F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
TANKS, WOODEN. 

Balto. Co., Baltimore. 


Testers, can. Canmakers’ M ‘ 
Ticket "Punches. See Stencils. 


Time Controllers, process. See 
Tin Lithographing. See 
Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 
TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
— Berlin, Wis. 
ansen Cang. Mchy. Corp., Cedarburg, > 
Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 
TOMATO WASHERS. 
Co., Salem, N. J. 
ngsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
Sprague-Sells Corp., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 
TRANSPLANTING MACHINE 
New Ida Spreader Co., Coldwater, O. 
Trucks, Platform, etc. See Factory Trucks. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles. etc. 
Turbines. See Blectrical Machinery. . 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
Vegetable Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 
Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 
VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Seal 
WASHERBS, can and jar. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Hansen Cang. Mchy. 


. Corp., 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Washing and Scalding Baskets. 


See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 


Wiping Machines, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Boxes. 
Wire Scalding Baskets. 

WIRE, for strapping boxes 


Wrappers, paper . See Corrugated Paper 
Products. 


Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 
WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Oleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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March 10, 1924 


BALTIMORE 


RENNEBURG’S 


Improved Process Steel Kettle 


Equipped with all the latest im- 
provements. Strongly and ac- 
curately made. Has been used for 
years with perfect satisfaction. 


PROCESS 
KETTLE 


MADE BY 


Edw. Renneburg 
& Sons Company 


OFFICE: 
2639 Besten Street 
WORKS: 
Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and 
Lakewood Avenue 


TELEGRAM: 


Rush our LABELS. We are hold- 
ing up a car of canned foods 
Jobber threatens concellation. 


a 


TY 


Many such telegrams are received by 
us during the year. 


You can avoid delay, disappointment 
and expense by ordering your labels 
now to be delivered at the time needed. 


What are your requirements? 


7 


Ly} 


H. Gamse & Bro. 


LITHOGRAPHED LABELS 
Gamse Bldg. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Maw 


BY 


7 


Sig) 
CLARKSBURG, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
TIN CANS 
CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 

MAIN OFFICE 


BALTIMORE MD. 


THE CANNING TRADE 
| 
q 
| 
- ™D | 
C) 
. é 
ALTIMORE,MD. 


CONTINENTAL 


CAN 
COMPANY 


INC. 
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